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Tension in the Taiwan Strait 


Hn recent months there has been a good deal 
‘of speculation concerning the situation in 
Taiwan Strait, where the tension has been 

Mteadily mounting as a result of the increasing 
mn duels which were invariably started by 

h Chinese Communist artillery units sta- 

ioned along the Fukien coast. Strictly - speak- 

* peace has never reigned in the Taiwan 
ait since the Government of the Republic of 
hina moved its seat ftom Nanking to Taipei, 
y hile the forces under the command of Presi- 
ent Chiang Kai-shek are holding Taiwan and 
he offshore islands as a bastion of freedom and 
Bmocracy, the puppet regime in Peiping has 
ben constantly reminding the rest of the world 
hat it must bring about the “liberation” of 
lese islands—peacefully if possible, but by force 
i mecessary. To many people it would seem 
Bat Free China has assigned to herself a purely 
sssive role, simply waiting for the Communists 
} invade Taiwan and the offshore islands while 
faking preparations for repelling the expected 
Wasion. Such, however, is far from being the 


ise. Aside from its determination to make 


iwan, Penghu and the other offshore islands 
eure from Communist invasion, the Chinese 
vernment is equally determined to recover the 
finland and deliver the Chinese people behind 
fe Iron Curtain from Communist oppression, 
fhile Free China is waiting for the most op- 
Brtune moment before taking any decisive ac- 
n, the world’s attention is naturally centered 
BR the intentions of the Peiping regime: ‘The 

tion being asked by many people is: What 
the significance of the artillery ‘attacks staged 
y the Communists in the Kinmen and Matsu 


areas? There is, of course, no way to know 
for certain what the Communists intend to doi 
Maybe these attacks are merely “nuisance” at- 
tacks. Or they may be the precursor of a seri- 
ous attempt to seize those islands prior to the 
fina] invasion of Taiwan, Be that. as it may, 
the Government and people of Free China are 
fully prepared-to cope with all eventualities. To 
all freedom-loving Chinese the tension in the 
Taiwan Strait is. something quite natural and 
nothing to be afraid of. Only the so-called 
“neutralists” and others in favor of appeasing 
the Chinese Communists have really got. alarm- 
For the sake of their 
brand of “peace” they are perfectly willing to 
sacrifice Free China at the altar of Communist 
aggression, and what they dread most is some 


ed over the situation. 


sudden development in this part’ of the world 
which calls for the implementation of the Sino- 
American Mutual Defense’: Treaty. To them the 
best solution is to make Free China give up the 
offshore islands as an initial step toward the 
appeasement of the Peiping regime. In this con- 
nection, let the whole world be reminded of the 
fact that.the Chinese Government has made its 
position amply clear by declaring that any sug- 
gestion that the offshore islands be given up 
by Free China is absolutely preposterous. 


‘Chinese Reds’ Anti-US Atrocities 


A UP despatch of February 21 from Washing- 
ton reported that the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee had unanimously voted to investigate 
atrocities committed against United States citizens 
held prisoner by Communist China. The unan- 
imous yote was immediately followed by the 
appointment of a special subcommittee by Chair- 
man James P. Richards to, conduct the inves- 
tigation. Richards said the subcommittee would . 
make a full and complete investigation and study 
of Communist China’s treatmeat of American 


citizens.. The investigation, he pointed out, 


would cover “the facts and circumstances sur- 


rounding the detention of United States citizens 
in Communist China,” including “the acts of 
physical and mental torture and other atrocities 





.++ committed by or under the authority of the 
Chinese Communist authorities.” The appoint- 
ment of a special subcommittee for the inves- 
tigation of atrocities committed against Ameri- 
can citizens by the Chinese Communists is a 
belated action which should have been taken a 
long time ago. We believe, however, in the 
truth of the common saying “Better late than 
never.” The step taken by the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, therefore, is quite necessary 
and commendable. The special subcommittee, of 
course, will have no difficulty in gathering the 
facts concerning “acts of physical and mental 
torture and other atrocities” committed against 
American citizens by the Chinese Communists. 
The blood-curdling details have been reported in 
many newspapers published outside the Iron 
Curtain. American nationals who have regained 
their freedom after spending many months in 
Communist jails on the Chinese mainland will 
doubtless be glad té tell the subcommittee about 
their bitter expriences. When all these facts 
have been gathered by the subcommittee, they 
will be enough to fill a book of several hundred 
pages, and such a book would probably become 
a “best seller” if it should be offered for sale. 
A book of this nature compiled and published 
by the American Government will produce at 
least one effect: it .will. serve to convince the 
civilized world in general and the American peo- 
ple in particular that the Soviet-backed puppet 
regime in Peiping is unworthy of recognition by 
‘the free nations and should never be admitted 
to the U.N. Beyond this, however, the American 
Government “can hardly expect to achieve any- 
thing else. Condemnation by world opinion can 
easily be laughed off by the Chinese Commu- 
nists. American demands fot compensation or 
for the punishment of the perpetrators of the re- 


ported atrocities will simply be ignored by the | 


Peiping regime. That puppet regime cannot be 
made to redress the wrongs suffered by Ameri- 
can nationals in the past or to release the Ameri- 
cans still detained on the Chinese mainland so 
long as the United States refuses to take effec- 
tive punitive action against the Chinese Com- 
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munists. 


The Ike-Eden Talks 


The talks between President Dwight D. Eisen. — 
hower of the United States and Prime Minister 
Sir Anthony Eden of Great Britain were con. 
cluded in Washington early last month with the 
issuance of a communique, to which was ate 
tached a Joint Declaration. Frankly speaking, 
that statément issued by the American and Brit. 
ish leaders clearly indicated that no spectacular § 
results had been achieved in their talks. They 
merely told the world what issues they had touch. 
ed upon in their conversations, and did not appear 
to have found any concrete solution to the many 
urgent problems confronting them and their al. . 
lies in the democratic camp. On the other hand, 
they did reveal that they had not been able to 
reach any agreement on the issue of the anti- 
Peiping embargo. It was no secret that one of 
the British Prime Minister’s main objectives ‘in 
initiating the Washington talks was to. secure 
the American Government’s consent to a relaxa- 
tion of the UN-imposed restrictions on trade 
with Communist China, Great Britain had a_ 
twofold purpose in seeking a relaxation of the 
anti-Peiping embargo. Her primary purpose wag 
to make it possible for herself to do more busi. 
ness with the Chinese Communists following 
the removal of some, if not all, of the trade ree 
strictions. Her secondary purpose, which from 
her point of view may be just as important ag 
the one mentioned above, was to curry favor 
with the Chinese Communists by posing as a 
friend of the Peiping regime, since the winning 
of -Peiping’s goodwill might indirectly contribute 
to the expansion of her trade with the Chinese 
mainland. The United States, however, was it 
no mood to agree to-a relaxation of the embat- 
go. The decision reached that the issue would be 
reviewed from time to time in the light of chang- 
ing circumstances was tantamount to putting it off | 
indefinitely. Even if some of the restrictions § 
should be removed in the future, the benefit ac 
cruing to the Chinese Communists and Great | 
Britain would be quite negligible. Another is: § 
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sue which might have been discussed in the Ike- 
Eden talks is the question of Taiwan, Penghu 
and the offshore islands. This, indeed, is an 
issue on which the views of the American and 
British Governments are poles apart. ‘If Sir 
Anthony had attempted to make President Ei- 
senhower change his stand, he must have com- 
pletely failed. While Great Britain has long 
written off Free China, the United States is 
firmly determined to help the Chinese Govern- 
ment in Taiwan resist Communist aggression. 
The most encouraging feature of the Ike-Eden 
Joint Declaration is their unequivocal condemna- 
tion of the policy of aggression of the Commu- 
nist bloc headed by Soviet Russia. Very com- 
mendable indeed are the lofty principles stated 
therein. These principles, however, will not do 
much good because true Anglo-American soli- 
darity is made impossible by the radically dif- 


ferent attitudes of the two Englishyspeaking 


powers when it comes to practical dealings with 
the Communists. 


Soviet Russia’s Olive Branch 


The olive branch offered by Soviet Russia, 
first to the United States alone, then to Great 
Britain and France in addition to the United 
States, was not something genuine. It was the 
Soviet brand of olive branch made of a sub- 
stance concocted by the men in the Kremlin, the 
ingredients of which were both hypnotic and 
poisonous. Within the space of one single week, 
_ Nikolai Bulganin, the Soviet Premier, addressed 
two letters to President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
proposing the conclusion of a 20-year friendship 
treaty. Such a treaty, said Bulganin, would 
mean a ban by the world’s two biggest atomic 
powers on the use of atom or hydrogen bombs 
against each other. This, he claimed, “would 
indeed have a calming effect on the internation- 
al situation” and create more favorable condi- 
tions for reaching agreement on other interna- 
tional problems; including the knotty issue of 
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German unification.. On the surface these words - 
of Bulganin sounded very plausible indeed, but 
they were not words based upon a sincere desire 
for peace and cooperation with the peace-loving 
nations. In the years following the termination 
of Wotld War II the United States had long 
seen through the hypocrisy and treacherousness 
of the Russian Communists. To Bulganin’s two 
successive dramatic appeals, therefore, President 
Eisenhower has turned a deaf ear. The Ameri- 
can Chief Executive has plainly told the Soviet 
Premier that mere propaganda can serve no use. 
ful purpose and that action speaks louder than 
words. Bulganin’s treaty proposal, said Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in his reply to the Soviet Pre- 
mier, might create “the illusion that a stroke 
of the pen achieved a result which in fact can 
be obtained only by a change of spirit.” This, 
indeed, is the crux of the whole question. The 
trouble with the Russian Communists is that 
they have not shown a true change of spirit and 
are in fact incapable of effecting such a change. 
The so-called “Geneva spirit” is but an illusory 
hope which has never been converted into a re- 
ality. The men in the Kremlin have been chang- 
ing their propaganda tactics from time to time, 
but they can never be expected to change their 
spirit. Even in recent weeks Soviet. leaders have 
been continuously bragging about Russia’s armed 
might, and Nikita Khrushchev has openly declar- 
ed that Moscow’s aim is still the Communization 
of the whole world.. The olive branch: offered 
by Soviet Russia was aimed at lulling the free 
world into a false sense of security and main- 
taining the present status quo pending further 
Soviet expansion at a more opportune moment. 
Fortunately, the democracies have refused to be 
fooled by Soviet trickery. If Soviet Russia is 
really desirous of “peaceful co-existence” with 
other nations, the first thing she should do to 
prove her good faith is to emancipate all satel- 
lites now suffering from Soviet domination and 
exploitation. 








Communism and the workings of the 
Communist system than the proceedings of the 
Twentieth Congress of the Soviet Communist 
Party held in Moscow last month. The men 

_ who had licked Stalin’s shoes while the greatest 
dictator of all time was alive now suddenly turn 
around and accuse him of mistaken leadership 

The policies he had pur- 

and the: comrades he 


Wee is more revealing of the nature of 


and of one-man rule. 
sued are to be reversed, 
had killed as enemies of the people in the series 
of bloody purges in the twenties and thirties 
are to be posthumously restored to grace. To 
borrow an analogous expression from Marxian par- 
lance, the liquidator is liquidated. 

Liquidation is the Communists’ stock in trade. 
They liquidate so-called counterrevolutionaries, 
capitalists, landlords, and all others who oppose 
them in one way or another. But most sur- 
prising of all, they also liquidate themselves. 
Stalin in his day had liquidated millions of the 
Russian people and practically all of the Old 
Bolshevik Guard. The wonder is not that he 
is liquidated at all, but that he is liquidated at 
such a late hour. If any one of his colleagues 
had been in a position to overthrow him when 
he was yet master of tbe Kremlin, he would 
have been liquidated long before his death in 
March, 1953. 

The liquidation of Stalin by his erstwhile col- 


leagues and subordinates shows not only that 


Stalin himself was fallible, but that his 
successors might suffer the same fate when 
the day of reckoning comes. No one had 


received more adulation from the Communists 
than Joseph Stalin. He deified and 
his works and pronouncements had Scriptural 
But now he is shown to be cruel, 


was 


authority. 
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Liguidating the Arch-Liquidator 


If Nikita Khrushchey — 


unjust, and liable to err. 


and Anastas Mikoyan may turn the tables on § 


Stalin, why may not someone else do the same 
thing to them in due course of time? “To the 
Russian people and other enslaved peoples in the 
satellite countries, Stalin’s ‘dethronement will be 
an eye opener: they will henceforth know that 
the Communist claim to infallibility is only a 
propaganda technique, and that all the Kremlin 
demigods are as likely to make mistakes as any 
other lesser fry. 

The full significance of Stalin’s liquidation by 
his former followers will be gradually appreciat- 
ed by Communists and non-Communists the world — 
over. Reflecting on the sad fate that has now 
befallen the all-powerful Stalin, even though long 
since dead, no Communist can fail to see that 
he himself, a mere cipher as compared with 
Stalin, is always at the mercy of those who hap-— 
pen to have the upper hand in the struggle for 
power in the Communist setup. That has been 
so in the past, and will be still more painfully 
true in the future. Any Communist, irrespec- 
tive of his position, may find himself out of 
favor with the “collective leadership” that has § 
now become supreme in the Communist empire. 

The non-Communists, especially those who § 
are inclined to take a neutralist course, can have 
no cause for rejoicing over Stalin’s liquidation” 
by his former comrades. If the high priest of 
Communism, on’ whom the mantle of Lenin fell, § 
could not be immune from virulent attacks by 
his closest associates and disciples even after his § 




































sat 


death, how could any one ‘else fare any better 
however much he might try to ingratiate him-§ 
self with the Reds? Jawaharlal Nehru and others 
like him who are pursuing a pro-Soviet policy 
in the vain- hope that the Communists will per= 
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haps leave them alone are simply living in a 
fool’s- paradise. Asysoon as the time is ripe, 
Khrushchev and Bulganin will have no scruples 
in taking over India and sending Nehru to the 
gallows just as they have none in consigning 
their former master to limbo. 

The condemnation of one-man rule, which was 
typified by Stalin, and its replacement by “col- 
lective leadership” simply mean that, for the 
time being, no one single individual has yet 


gained undisputed control over the Communist .. 
empire. Moreover, the essence of Communist 
rule has by-no means been changed in spite of 


‘the substitution of collective for individual dic- 


tatorship. Any one who sees any basic change 
in Communist objectives as a result of the dram- 


. atic events in the Twentieth Communist Party 


Congress is in danger of deceiving himself. 
World conquest still remains the ultimate goal 
of International Communism. 


The Role of the Central Trust of China 


in International Trade 


By K. H. Yu 


ET order to explain the role of the Central 


Trust, first of all I should like to say a 
few words about the importance of foreign trade 
to Taiwan’s economy. 

Taiwan being an island, its economy is es- 
sentially different from that of a continent. Be- 


cause of its limited size and inadequate natural. 


resources, the possibility of its being self-suf- 
ficient is far less than that of a continent. The 
degree of its dependence on international trade 
js therefore greater. Taiwan’s gross national pro- 
duction in recent years averaged about US$z2,- 
600,000,000 while the value of its exports and im- 
ports (including U.S. Aid supplies) averaged about 
US$320,000,000. The ratio between the value 
of Taiwan’s foreign trade and its gross national 
production is 12% as compared with 40% for 
Great Britain and 20% for Japan, which both 
have an island economy, and 7% for the United 
States, which has a continental economy. Since 
Taiwan still has an agricultural economy, it 
depends on international trade to an even greater 
degree than the United Statts. 

The most serious difficulty Taiwan faces today 
in its international trade is the large import 
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. surplus each year which amounts to about US$- 


100,000,000. ; , 

This unfavorable balance of payments has to 
be made up mainly with U.S. Aid supplies 
and partly with imports brought im with self- 
provided foreign exchange. The main reasons 
for the existence of the large import surplus 
are twofold: First, Taiwan’s population has in- 
creased from the original 7,000,000, to. about 
9,000,000 since the Central Government. moved 
its seat to this island in 1949. Furthermore, 
since the Government has to maintain large 
armed forces and carry on its military prepared- 
ness, the consumption of both the military per- 
sonnel and civilians has greatly increased. As 
a result, we have to depend on importation, of 
foreign goods for meeting these requirements. 
Second, in carrying on our economic reconstruc- 
tion for the purpose of increasing our produc. 
tion and creating more opportunities for em- 
ployment, we find we have to depend on im- 
ports for the machine tools and raw materials, 
most of which cannot be produced in Taiwan. 

Aside from the above-mentioned, long-term 
unfavorable balance of trade, there are three 
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other difficulties. First, because of the fact that 
Taiwan’s exports are mostly agricultural products 
or primary products, they are often quite adverse- 
ly affected whenever there is a buyer’s market. 
Moreover, the lack of flexibility in the supply 
of agricultural products makes it difficult to 
maintain the stability of prices. 

Second, Taiwan’s exports have been so highly 
concentrated on two products, sugar and rice, 
which altogether constitute more than 70% of 
our total exports, that any fluctuation in the prices 
of those two items would immediately affect our 
balance of payments. This is the main reason 
why Taiwan has difficulty in maintaining the 
stability of its balance of payments. 

The third difficulty is that We depend too much 
on one export market—namely, Japan, which 
buys 53% of our exports. While we continue 
to promote trade with Japan, we should also 
diversify our external markets so as to increase 
the absolute total quantity while reducing the 
percentage. 

What I have said above is a brief analysis of 
the importance of foreign trade to Taiwan and 
the difficulties involved. Now I shall proceed 
to discuss the role of the Central Trust in in- 
ternational trade and the ways and means 
whereby we are endeavouring to accomplish our 
purpose. 

The Central Trust engages in international 
trade and some other business such as banking, 
insurance, and warehousing and transportation. 
In its internal organization the Central Trust 
is divided into the departments of Trust, Purchas- 
ing, Trading, Warehousing and Transportation, 
and Insurance. The Purchasing and Trading 
departments are responsible for the handling of 
imports and exports, and may be said to be 
directly engaged im international trade. The 
department of Warehousing and Transportation 
and the department of Insurance have been 
established for the purpose of facilitating and 
assisting international trade. As to the Trust 
department, it promotes international trade 
through both direct and indirect financial as- 
"sistance. Now I should like to explain how 
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the Central Trust performs its functions in in.” 
ternational trade. q 

(1) With respect to imports: The role played ~ 
by the Central Trust has three aspects. The E 
first is the centralized purchasing of imported | 
supplies and equipment required by the Govern- 4 
ment and the public enterprises. A part of the | 
supplies required by the armed forces is also | 
purchased from abroad through the Central | 
Trust. During the past four and a half years, 4 
the value of such supplies purchased for the 7 
Government, public enterprises and armed forces 
totaled more than US$110,000,000. The second ~ 
aspect is the handling of the importation of © 
U.S. Aid supplies. During the past four and | 
a half years, the value of such supplies handl. 
ed by us totaled more than US$100,000,000, | 
The third aspect is the handling of the importa. — 
tion of essential supplies such as cotton, cotton — 
yarn, flour, wheat, soybeans, etc. for the purpose “ 
of stabilizing commodity prices, supplying the 
daily needs of military persohnel and civilians, 7 
and enabling the chief agricultural and industrial — 
enterprises to carry on their production. Dur- | 
ing the past four and a half years, the value — 
of such ‘supplies handled _ by us totaled more | 
than US$10,000,000. Besides, the Central Trust | 
has also handled the importation of equipment 
and materials required by private enterprises, — 
the value of which, however, was comparatively | 
smaller. : 

Altogether, during the four and a half years 4 
from 1951 up to the end of June 1955 the” 
value of all imports handled by the Central 
Trust totaled more than US$220,000,000, which © 
constituted 24% of Taiwan’s total imports dur- 4 
ing the same period. * 

(2) With respect to exports: The Central Trust ~ 
is the chief exporter of Taiwan’s products, Its 4 
most important work at present is to handle 
the exports totaling US$94,000,000 called for by ‘ 
the Sino-Japanese Trade Agreement, and the 
exports totaling US$10,000,000 called for by 4 
the Sino-French Trade Agreement. Our export | 
trade with South Korea and the Ryukyus is 4 
mostly also undertaken by the Central Trust. j 
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The marketing of .such large-scale exports as 
sugar, rice, salt, and coal is either entirely ‘or 
partly handled by the Central Trust every year. 

The Central Trust has made every effort to 
open up markets abroad and to expand Taiwan’s 
export trade. We are also helping Taiwan’s 


domestic industries to increase the varieties as 


well as the volume of their exports in order to. 


help China achieve a balanced foreign trade 
which ‘in turn will improve her balance of pay- 
ments. 

Altogether, during the four and a half years 
from 1951 up to the end of June 1955, the 
value of all exports handled by the Central 
Trust totaled more than US$290,000,000, which 
constituted 57.7% of Taiwan’s total exports dur- 
ing the same period. 

(3) With respect to banking: The banking 
business undertaken by our Trust department 
aims both directly and indirectly at helping the 
promotion of international trade. For example, 
in the case of public and private enterprises 
requiring ‘supplies from abroad, the Central 
Trust assists them not only by purchasing those 
supplies on their behalf but also, if necessary, 
by advancing 60% of the funds needed. The 
loan thus extended is to be paid back upon the 
arrival in Taiwan of the:supplies purchased from 
abroad. The object of this arrangement is to 
lighten the difficulties encountered by the public 
and private enterprises in raising the necessary 
funds. During the past four and a half years 
from 1951 up to the end of June 1955, such 
loans advanced by the Central: Trust for the 
purchasing of supplies from abroad totaled US$- 
83,000,000. 

Besides, whenever a certain export commodity 
cannot be sold abroad because of a sudden drop 
of its price on the international market, the 
Central Trust usually supports the domestic 
market by purchasing the product to keep the 
producers in business. When an opportune mo- 
ment arrives; the product thus purchased by the 
Central Trust is to be sold abroad’so that the 
nation may not lose its foreign exchange. The 
most striking instances of this policy were the 
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purchasing of citronella oil two years ago and 
the recent purchasing of green tea, which will 
be exported to North Africa in the near future, 

In recent years, in order to coordinate with 
the national policy of encouraging increase of 
production, the Central Trust has also extended a 
considerable amount of loans to the various pub- 
lic and private enterprises. Although these loans 
were not directly connected with foreign trade, 
they have been quite helpful in boosting Tai- 
wan’s productive power and promoting Taiwan’s 
industrialization, which will.have a_ beneficial 
effect. on its balance of payments. 

What has been said above is an explanation 
of the three great tasks in international trade 
with which the Central Trust has been charged. 
At present, its business activities have largely 
been confined to dealings with the Government 
and the public enterprises. This is due to the 
fact that under Taiwan’s present economic struc- 
ture the Government and the public enterprises are 
not only large consumers but also large producers 
of goods, with the result that the goods they need 
to import and export are enormous both in vol- 
ume and in value. They have found it necessary 
to place the handling of imports and exports in 
the hands of a single organization which is well 
acquainted with the intricacies of foreign trade. 
But the Central Trust never has any intention 
to drive out private traders. On the contrary, we 
have been making every effort to help them de- 
velop their trade. For example, all import transac- 
tions entrusted to the Central Trust are handled 
through open bid so as to give traders all possible 
opportunities to engage in foreign trade. In the 
case of exports, the Central Trust has been en- 
couraging and assisting the exportation of the 
products of private enterprises by ‘supplying 
these enterprises with the necessary capital, tech- 
nique and marketing information. Sometimes, 
the Central Trust even goes so far as to buy 
up, at the risk of incurring losses, products for 
export when prices. on the international market 
are too low, as has feen mentioned above. 

However, we still feel we have not done 
enough. I should like to say a few words, 
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therefore, about the goal we shall set for our- 
selves in continuing our efforts in the future. 
(1) Expansion of procurement services: As I 
have just pointed out above, the Central Trust 
has been undertaking procurement of supplies 
for both the Government and the public entef- 
prises, including also U.S. Aid supplies which 
used to be handled by ECA themselves. Since 
the Central Trust handles these procurements 
in a most economical and effective. way, its 
business has been expanding year after year. 
Though the Central Trust charges a surprisingly 
low commission, it still earns a profit. In the past 
the Central Trust has also handled the importa- 
tion of materials and equipment for the private 
enterprises, though only in a small quantity. 
Now we intend to increase the services to the 
private enterprises by advancing 60% of the fund 
needed to buy material, equipment and foods for 
productive purposes as well as for meeting es- 
Mean- 


while, we hope to improve our efficiency so that 


sential daily or defensive requirements. 


we can render more and better services to public 
and private enterprises. 

(2) Increase of export trade: As I have al- 
ready said above, it is quite necessary to achieve 
a balance between exports and imports by ex- 
panding the export trade. The ¢xpansion of Tai- 
wan’s export trade depends, on the one hand, 
on an increase in the varieties and volume of 
exports, and on the other hand, on the opening 
up of new markets for these exports. The latter, 
indeed, is a prerequisite for the former, because 
there can hardly be any increase in the varieties 
and volume of exports unless there is an ex- 
panded market. So far as Jaiwan’s present 
export market is concerned, our exports to Japan 
in 1954 amounted to 53% of our total exports, 
those to the United States and Hongkong 18% 
each, and those to the Sterling area 1.25%. From 
this it may be seen that our export market is 
limited to only a few places. Furthermore, as 
I have stated above, Taiwan’s exports consist of 
only a few limited items. ‘These are the reasons 
why it has been difficult to achieve stability 
in Taiwan’s international payments. 


From now on, what we should do is to ex. 
pand our export market and increase the varie. 


ties of our exports. The Central Trust has 
representatives stationed in the United States, 
Japan, South Korea, Southeast Asia and Western 
Europe, who in recent years have done much 
to promote the sale. of Taiwan’s sugar, rice, 
canned pineapple, tea and coal which are our 
chief exports. Hereafter, we should continue to 
intensify our efforts in this direction. 

(3) Assistance to the public and private enter- 
prises in promoting their exports: In recent 
years, the Central Trust has already made con- 
siderable contribution in promoting exports by 
assisting the public and private enterprises in 
the solution of difficulties encountered in their 
business. In the future, our efforts will be 
directed to four types of work. First, the staff 
of the Central Trust stationed abroad should do 
their best to submit to us the fullest reports 
on foreign markets. Special stress will be laid 
on competitive prices which Taiwan exports are 
likely to face, local propensity of consumption, 
possibility of opening up new markets and in- 
troduction of local importers with whom our 
public and private exporters may profitably seek 
contact. 

Second, all possible financial assistance should 
be extendéd to the public and private enterprises 
to facilitate the exportation of their products so 
that they may not be handicapped by shortage 
of operating capital. Recently the Central Trust © 
has been planning for the extension of export” 
loans. That is to say, when an enterprise 
having products for export has* already received 
an order as well as a letter of credit from” 
abroad but is in need of capital for purchasing 
Native products or materials; it may arrange 
for obtaining packing credit from the Central ” 
Trust. ; 

Third, the Central Trust is ready to provide F 
the public and private enterprises with warchous- 
ing and transportation facilities so as to help 
the exportation of their products, and, if neces. | 
sary, to advance loans to them for facilitating | 
their transportation. ' 





Fourth, whenever necessary, the Central Trust 
will, in accordance with the approved policy of 
the Government, buy up those export products 
which do not have a ready market abroad, and 
then have them exported at a later date, so that 
there may be no sudden drop in their prices on 
the home market and no: serious adverse effect 
on the producers. By taking up the responsibi- 
lity for the exportation of these products the 
Central Trust will make it possible for the 
Government to obtain more foreign exchange. 

In one word, the Central Trust is now should- 


ering very complex and heavy responsibilities 
in connection with Taiwan’s foreign trade and 
the execution of the national economic policy. 


Since we have endeavoured to the best of our 


ability to promote Taiwan’s economic stability 
and development in the past, it goes without 
saying that we shall continue to make redoubled 
efforts along this line in the future. In discharg- 
ing our responsibility, we need all the coopera- 
tion that Free China’s businessmen could give 
us. We have always appreciated it, and sincere- 
ly hope to have more of it in the days to come. 


Chinese Communists’ 156 Industrial Projects | 


By Edward Y. K. Kwong 


q he 156 industrial projects form the main 


part of the five-year plan of the Peiping 
Communist regime. In his report to the ‘“‘Cen- 
tral People’s Government” council held in mid- 
September, 1953, Li Fu-chun, deputy chairman 
of the Financial and Economic Commission of 
the “State Administrative Council,” gave an ac- 
count of his negotiations with the Russians at 
Moscow ahd said inter alta: “The Soviet Union 
agrees to give us systematic, financial and tech- 
nical assistance for the construction or rebuilding 
of 91 new projects up to the end of 1959 in- 
cluding those projects which she helped us to 
plan in the last three years in addition to the 
fifty odd industries now in the process of build- 
ing or rebuilding. These projects include iron 
and steel allied industries, non-ferrous metal 
smelting industries, coal mines, refineries, auto- 
mobile works, tractor-manufacturing plants, pow- 
er stations and national defense industries.” 
The industries referred to in Li Fu-chun’s 
feport came to a total of 141 projects. It may 
be inferred from his report that the assistance 
extehded by Soviet Russia to the Peiping regime 
is not all for the five-year plan. It started in 
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1950 when Soviet Russia, helped the Chinese 
Communists to restore the industries despoiled © 
by her at the end of World War II and will 
stop at the end of the year 1959—a total of ten 
years. 

Therefore, the so-called five-year plan of the 
Chinese Communists is in reality a ten-year in- 
vestment plan for Soviet Russia in China. The 
141 industrial projects’ are not all new. enter- 
prises started with Soviet assistance, though there 
are quite a number of new constructions. What’ 
Soviet Russia has been doing is to wrest the 
control of the industries from the Chinese Com- 
munists and integrate them in her industrial 
system in accordance with her own needs. ; 

Spread over a ten-year period, Soviet Russia’s 
aid to the Chinese Communists. averages only 14 
industrial projects a year. The scale of the as- 
sistance may be gauged by what the Russians did 
to the Chinese Communist electric power industry 
in Manchuria in the four years from 1950 to 1953. 
It consisted of only three projects: (1) repair 
and restoration of the Hsiao Ho-man Hydroelectric 
Plant, (2) installation of a 50,000-kw. generator 
at the 2nd generating plant of Fushun, and (3) 
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installation of one 25,000-kw. generator and two 
6,000-kw. generators at Fuh Hsin Power Com- 
pany. For an immense industrial area like Man- 
churia that has suffered power shortage through 
Russia’s own act of despoliation during the short 
period of her occupation of Manchuria after Ja- 
pan’s surrender, her attempts at restitution are 
far from generous. 

An examination of the five-year plan will 
readily reveal the real objective of the Chinese 
Communists. In fact, the Communists them- 
selves take no pains to hide their objective, for 
they say in their propaganda: ‘‘Without heavy 
industries, there will be no modern armament 
industries, and it will be impossible to build a 
strong national defense.” 

From what we know, the 141 industrial pro- 
jects are mostly expansions and rebuilding or 
restoration of the old industrial plants. New 
constructions are far less than the Communists 
would like the world to believe. The aid 
from Soviet Russia, as has been pointed out 
above, is in reality far from generous, and is 
always given under onerous terms, it being her 
long-term policy to dominate China’s economic 
developments. 

According to the White Book published in 
1949 by the, Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the 
Republic of China, Soviet Russia’s traditional 
policy toward China is aggressive in nature, and 
her economic designs on China are of long 
standing. Most of the 141 projects in which 
she pledged to help the Chinese Communists to 
rebuild had been -demanded of the Government 
of the Republic of China while it was on the 
mainland. Russian representatives sought con- 
trol of these industries through an offer to help 
in their development, similar to the aid they are 
extending to the Chinese Communists. But the 
Government realized it was a trick of the Rus- 
sians and turned down their offer. After the 
Government’s removal from the mainland, they 
made the same demand on the Chinese Com- 
munists, and what they could not obtain from 
the National Government was readily given to 


them by Mao Tse-tung. 
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In October, 1954, the Soviet and Chinese © 
Communists announced in a joint communique 4 
the addition of 15 new projects to the original — 
141, thus raising the total to 156, for which } 
Soviet Russia undertook to increase the supply of j 
equipment to the value of 500,000,000 rubles, | 
Of the 156 industrial projects, the following 137 | 
are known to us: 7 
I. Armament Industry 
A. New Projects 
1. Taiyuan Aircraft Manufacturing 
Plant 
2. Chin Yuan War 
Works, Shansi 
3. Tsingtao Naval Yard 
B. Rebuilding or Expansion 
4. Taiyuan Arsenal 


Chemistry 


5. Hanyang ,, 
6. Shengchi _,, 
7. Nanking ,, 
8 Harbin is 
9. Changchun ,, 


10. Shengyang ,, 

11. Chungking ,, 

12. Chengtu “g 

13, Lui-Ta (Port Arthur and-Dairen) 
Arsenal 

14. Heilungkiang Arsenal 

15. Shui Mo Kou Arsenal, Sinkiang 

II. Machine Industry 
A. New Projects 

16. Changchun Automobile Works 
No. 1 ‘ 

17. Taiyuan Heavy Machine Works 

18. Harbin Turbine Works 

19. Harbin Zinc Smelter Works 

20. Yuiling Textile Machinery Works 

B. Rebuilding or Expansion 

21. Dairen Chinese Shipbuilding Co. 
Dockyard : 

22. Wuchang Shipbuilding Co. 

23. Kiangnan Dock, Shanghai 

24. Shengyang Machine Works No. ig 

Bony ‘ » No.2] 

26. ” ” ” No. 3 

27. East Shanghai Dockyard 4 
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28. 
29. 


30. 
31. 
32. 


33. 


34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 


Heilungkiang Machine Shop No.2 
Shengyang Feng Chin Tool 
Works 
Shengyang Cable Works 
Harbin Meter and Cutlery Plant 
Harbin Electric Meter and In- 
strument Works 
Shengyang Heavy Machinery 
Works : 
Fushun Heavy Machinery Works 
Shengyang Transformer Works 
Shanghai Turbine Works 

4 Zinc Smelter Works 

a Machine Works 

m Machine Tool Works 
Harbin Farm Implement Works 


III. Chemical Industry 
A. New Projects 


41. 
42. 


Lui-Ta Potassium Chlorate Plant 
Hulutao Ammonium Sulphate 
Plant 


B. Rebuilding or Expansion 


43. 
44, 
45. 
46. 


Shengyang Chemical Works 
Dairen es “a 
Chinhai ‘ a 
Northeast Cement Works No. 8 
(at Kiamutze) 


IV. Non-Ferrous Metal Industry 
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47. 


48. 


49, 
50. 
51. 
52. 


53. 


54. 


33. 
56. 


57. 
58. 


Wen Chuan Wolfram 
Sinkiang 
Chi Shan 
Sinkiang 
Chin Ho Copper Mine, Sinkiang 
Ho An Zinc Mine, a 
Yeh Chun Zinc Mine, Ms 
Peh Yin Chuang Copper Mine, 
Kao Lan, Sinkiang 

Tai Pao Shan Copper 
Szechwan 

Shih Chin Shan Copper 
Hopei 


Mine, 


Manganese Mine, 


Mine, 


Mine, 


‘Fushun Aluminum Works No.301 


Kochiu Mine of the 
Tin Co, 


Shengyang Smelting Works 


Tungchuan Copper Works, Yun- 
nan 


Yunnan 


VI. 


59. 


60. 


Hsiangtan Manganese Mine, Hu- 
nan 

Shih Kwang Shan Antimony 
Mine, Hunan 


Iron and Steel Industry 
A. New Projects 


hi 
* 62. 
63. 


64. 


Seamless Steel Tube Plant of the 
Anshan Iron and Steel Works 

Wan Te Shan Iron Mine Plant of 
the Anshan Iron and Steel Works 
Ta Shih Tou Iron Mine Plant of 
the Anshan Iron and Steel Works 
Chih Tao Kou Iron Mine Plant of 
the Anshan Iron and Steel Works 


B. Rebuilding and Expansion 


65. 
66. 


67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 


72. 


Anshan Iron and Steel Works 
Anshan [ron and Steel Works 
No. 8 Blast Furnace 
Anshan Iron and Steel 
No. 6 Blast Furnace 
Anshan Iron and Steel 
Rolling Mill 

Anshan Iron and Steel 
Sheet Mill 

Anshan Iron and Steel 
No. 1 Steel Works 
Anshan Iron and Steel 
No. 2 Steel Works 
Anshan Iron and Steel 


Works 
Works 
Works 
‘ Works 


Works 


Works 


- No. 1 Rolling Mill 


73. 
74. 


75. 
76. 
ay 
78, 
79. 


80. 


81. 


Tangshan [ron and Steel Works 
Central China Iron and Steel Co., 
Taiyeh Iron and Steel Works 
Paotou Iron and Steel Works 
Peng Chi Iron and Steel Works 
Ma An Shan [ron Mine 

Lung Yen Iron Mine : 
Chungking Iron and Steel Works 
No. 101 

Chungking Iron and Steel Works 
No. 102 

Tientsin Metal Strip Branch Plant 


Electric Power 
A. New Projects 


82. 


83. 


Sian Power Plant No. 2 
Chengchow Power Plant 





84, 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


89. 


Chungking Power Plant No. 507 
Tihwa Power Plant 

Liuchow ,, a 

Paotou ,, me 

Yih Li River Hydroelectric Sta- 
tion, Yunnan 

Yellow River Hydroelectric Sta- 
tion 


B. Rebuilding and Expansion 


90. 
91. 
92. 
93, 
94. 
95. 


96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 


VII. 


Fushun Power Plant No. 2 

Fuh Hsin Power Plant 

Dairen Power Plant No. 2 
Harbin Power Plant 

Ho-Man Hydroelectric Station 
Northeast High Pressure Thermal 
Station, Changchun 

Chengtu Power Plant 
Tungchow Power Plant 
Tientsin Power Plant 

Shih Lung Chang Hydroelectric 
Station, Yunnan 


Petroleum Industry 


A. New Projects 


100. 
101. 


Lahchow Refinery 
Chinchow Synthetic Oil Plant 


- Rebuilding and Expansion 


102, 
103. 
104. 


105. 


106. 
107. 


108. 
Coal Mining 


VIII. 


Shihmen Oil Wells 

Shensi Yen Chang Oil Wells 
Northeast Petroleum Plant No. 1 
(at Fushun) 

Northeast Petroleum Plant No. 
(at Fushun) 

Northeast Petroleum Plant No. 
Northeast Petroleum Plant No. 
(At Dairen) 

Northeast Petroleum Plant No. 


A. Rebuilding and Expansion 


.109.” 
110. 
111. 
112. 


113. 


114. 


Fushun Coal Mine 

Kailan Mining Administration 
Tatung Coal Mine, Shansi 

Hsi An Coal Mine Central Pit, 
Liaotung 

Ho Kang Coal Mine Northeast 
Pit, Sungkiang in Manchuria 
Ho Kang Coal Mine Hsin An 


Tai Feng Pit 

Fuh Hsin Coal Mine Hai Chow. 
Open Seam, Liaohsi, in Mang 
churia 


. Fuh Hsin Coal Mine Hsin Chiy | 


Open Seam 


. Fuh Hsin Coal Mine Hsin Chigk 


Pit 


. Fuh Hsin Coal Mine: Ping AG 


122. 


123. 
124. 


Pit, Liaohsi 

Chiao Shin Coal Mine Ta Ma 
Chun Pit, Honan 

Feng Shan Coal Mine, ’ Pei Tai 
Ku Pit and Cleansing Plant; Ho. | 
pei 2 
Hwainan Coal Mine, Pa Kung! 
Shan Hsieh Chia Chi No. 2 Pit, 
Anhwei 

Chi Hsi Cheng Chi Ho Coal 
Mine, Sungkiang 
Tung Hua Coal Mine, Liaotung 
Tung Chin Coal Mine, Shensi : 


IV. Light Industries 
A. New Projects 


125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 
132. 


133. 
134. 
135. 


136. 


Harbin Jute Mill 
Kiamutze Paper Mill 

Wuhan Meat Processing Plant 
Chengchow No. 1 Textile Mill 
Han Tang Textile Mill 
Chengchow No. 2 Textile Mill 
Shihchiachuahg Textile Mill 
National Textile Mill No. 1, 
Sian 
National Northwest Textile Mill 
No. 2, Hsienyang 

National Textile Mill No. 3, 
Sian 

National Textile 


Mill No. 4 


Sian t 
Siangtan National Textile Mill — 


B. Rebuilding and Expansion 


137. 


Chengchow Oil Cracking Plant 


The reason why not all of the 156 projects F 
are known is that some of them may be classi- 
fied as armament industry plants while others | 
may be still in the planning stage. 
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Next let us examine the distribution of the 
various industries. Chinese industries were for- 
merly concentrated in the Southeast, especially 
in Shanghai, owing to the facilities of ocean 
transportation. The defect of such a concentra- 
tion was that the industries were too far separ- 
ated from the places where raw materials were 
produced. As soon as the Chinese Communists 
gained control of the mainland, they started a 
propaganda campaign to induce people to trans- 
fer the industrial plants to the areas where the 
needed raw materials were produced. As early 
as 1950, they had a plan for the removal of the 
industrial plants to the interior and had actually 
forced some private industries to move to de- 
signated areas. 

In the case of heavy industries, the Communists 
plan to concentrate them in three areas—Man- 
churia, North China and, above all, the North- 
west. For strategic reasons, the Communists 
regard the coastal areas as expendable and make 


every preparation to build up the interior where 
any decisive war in the future would be fought. 


They realize that in a war in which their fate 
is to hang in the balance it would be hard for 
them to defend the territory south of the Yang- 
tze River. Therefore, they plan to move all the 
basic industries to the west of Tungkwan and 
north of the Yellow River. They would make 
their last stand in an area where they could be 
supplied with foodstuffs from Szechwan and from 
the’ fertile district jin the Yellow River bend; iron 
and steel from Taiyuan and Paotou; coal from 
Tatung, Ping Ting Shan and Shuan Ping Cheng; 
and petroleum from Shihmen and Yen Chang. 
It will thus be seen that the distribution of the 
Communist industries is guided more by strategic 
than by economic considerations. It is in no case 
intended for the elevation of the people’s livelihood. 
There are unmistakable indications that the Chi- 
nese Communists will gradually expand their in- 
dustries northwestward till they-are integrated 
with the Russian industries in the Far East and 
subordinated to Russian needs. The future concen- 
tration of industries on the Communist-controlled 
mainland will thus be west of the Peiping-Han- 
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kow Railway up to the borders of Sinkiang. 

To give effect to their plan for the integration 
‘of the Russian and Chinese Communist indus- 
trial districts, the Peiping regime is rushing to 
completion the Lanchow-Sinkiang and Lanchow- 
Paotou railways to be connected with two other | 
lines now under construction —~the Lanchow- 
Urumchi-Alma Ata line and the Tsining-Ulan 
Bator line. The Lanchow-Urumchi-Alma Ata 
line is to connect with the Russian Turksib 
Railway at Alma Ata; the Tsining-Ulan Bator ~ 
line» will connect the Peiping-Suiyuan Railway 
with the Trans-Siberian Railway through Outer 
Mongolia. Following is a brief description of 
the various industrial areas in the Communist 
five-year plan: 


Manchuria 


According to a report submitted by Kao Kang 
{now purged) to the “First Congress” on March 
31, 1950, Manchuria produced in the preceding 
year 49% of the coal produced in the entire coun- 
try; 87% of pig iron;:.93% of steel products; 
and 78% of electric power. Its railroad mileage 
was 42% of the total. This was after the 
plundering of the Russians after World War II. 
In 1948, at the time of the Communist occupa- 
tion, important production in Manchuria dropped 
20% from the record of 1943.* ‘Therefore, if 
the Manchurian industries had been restored to their 


former productive capacity, their percentage of the 


total would have been higher. In their rebellion 
against the Central Government, the Chinese 
Communists used Manchuria as their base. As 
Manchuria is contiguous to the Russian Mari- 
time Province and as Port Arthur and Dairen 
are both under the domination of Soviet Russia, 
there is good reason for the Chinese Communist 
desire to rebuild the place. Therefore, at the 
7th session of the 2nd Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Chinese Communist Party held 
in 1949, a resolution was adopted to build 
up the industries in Manchuria again. But 
rebuilding work had hardly started when the 


See Ta Kung Pao, Hongkong, September 22, 1952. 












Korean War broke out, and the plan for re- 
After the 


wanted to 


building was temporarily suspended. 
Korean armistice the Communists 
develop Manchuria as an important industrial 
Of the 156 projects aided by Soviet Rus- 


The target 


center. 
sia, the majority are in Manchuria. 
is to revive the scale of industrial operations at 
the time of the Japanese occupation. Much of 
the planning and distribution is patterned closely 
after the Japanese plan for Manchuria, the high- 
lights of which follow: 

A. Shengyang District—The important Sheng- 
yang industrial district is surrounded by three 
suburban industrial districts—Fushun with its 
coal mines, Pengchi with its iron mines and An- 
Practically all the 


shan with its steel works. 


industries under development in this area are in- © 


cluded in the 156 projects receiving Russian aid. 

B. Harbin District—The important objective 
is to make Harbin the center of the machine- 
making industry. 

C. Chinchow District—The important indus- 
tries in this district are the Fuh Hsin Coal Mine, 
Chinchow Synthetic Petroleum Plant, and Hulu- 
tao Ammonium Sulphate Plant. 

Port Arthur and Dairen District—Most of the 
industries in this district are enterprises jointly 
operated with Russia. Included in the 156 Russian- 
aid projects are the Dairen Chemical Works, 
Dairen Chinese Shipbuilding Co. Dockyard and 
Dairen Power Plant No. 2. 

D. Antung District—In this area are the Sui 
Tou Hydroelectric Station and the Tung Hua 
Coal Mine, neither of which is included in the 
Russian-aid list. 

E. Changchun District — This is an important 
area for electric power. Worth mentioning is 
the Northeast High Pressure Thermal Station, 
which is included in the aid projects. 


Northwest 


In Manchuria, the Communists are mainly 
concerned with restoration of the old industries; 
but in the Northwest, they are launching new 
projects. The new industrial districts in ‘this 
area are planned by the Chinese Communists 
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with long-range objectives. 
following districts: 





Shensi-Kansu Petroleum District—Projects in ~ 


this district include the development of the Shih. 


men and Yen Chang oil wells and contruction — 
of a refinery and ‘power plant at Lao Chiun 2 
Miao, Chiu Chuan, in preparation for its future | 


development as an oil-producing district. 


In this area are the § 





es 
_ 
a 
< 
FF 
2 
iB 


Lanchow Light Industry District—The plan & 
calls for the development of light industries to ~ 


supply the local needs, especially those of the — 
workers that are expected to grow in number — 


with the development of industries in the North- 


west. e 


BP a A 


Kwang Chung Textile District— This includes 


The 


the cotton-producing province of Shensi. 


Communists have recently completed the Na- © 


tional Northwest Textile Mill No. 


1 at Siany> 


and the National Northwest Textile Mill No. 2 at 2 


Hsienyang. 


Their present plan calls for the es- 


tablishment at Sian of National Textile Mills Nos, — 


3 and 4. 
156 aid projects. 


All the four mills are included in the — 
There are also in this district — 


several private-owned mills that are taken over 


by the Communists as “joint enterprises.” 


Ac- 


cording to the Ta Kung Pao (March 13, 1954) _ 
the number of spindles in this district increas- ; 
ed from 94,000 in 1949 to 300,000 in 1954 and © 


that of the looms from 1,400 to 8,000. 


Shensi-Kansu Coal . District—There are two 4 


coal mines of a moderate scale in this district, 


none of which is included in the aid projects. 
The object is to supply the local power and in- § 


dustrial plants with coal. 


Sinkiang Non-Ferrous Metal District—All the 
companies for the development of the non-fer- ” 
rous metals are enterprises jointly operated with — 


Russia and form important items in the aid pro- F 
Already operating ate the Wen Chuan | 


jects. 


Wolfram Mine, Chi Shan Manganese Mine, Chin q 


Ho Copper Mine and Ho An and Yeh Chun | 
Zinc Mines. 5 


North China ‘ 


Though the Northwest figures prominently in 


the Communists’ long-range planning, it is great- | 
i 
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ly handicapped by its inaccessibility and sparsity 
Its natural resources are limited 
To meet 


of population. 
to petroleum and non-ferrous metals. 
their immediate requirements, therefore, the Com- 
munists are planning to develop the North China 
area. Of the fifteen projects in the revised plan 
(from 141 to 156), the majority were made for 
North China. 

A. Peiping and Tientsin District—The im- 
portant indystries in this district are the Shih 
Chin Shan Copper Mine and Tanshan Iron and 
Steel Works, both of which are included in the 
156 projects. 

B. Chengchow Light Industry District—Ef- 
forts are made by the Communists to develop a 
light industry district here with the cotton and 
wheat produced in Honan and the neighboring 
provinces. Included in the 156 projects are four 
new textile mills, namely, two at Chengchow, 
one at Han Tan and one at Shihchiachuang. 

C. Taiyuan District—This was and still is 
an important industrial district. The most im- 
portant project is the Tatung Coal Mine. 

D. Paotou District—This district was not 
listed in, the five-year plan when it was drafted 
by the Communists in 1953, But during that 
year, a geological survey team discovered that 
the iron mine in Paotou is one of the biggest 
in the world. The thickest part of the deposit 
is several hundred meters in depth and the 
total is estimated at 2,500,000,000 tons. Most of 
the projects in this district are included in the 
revised plan of the Russian aid projects. 


Southwest 


In their five-year plan, the Communists ear- 
marked 50% of the total investments in this 
area for the construction of highways and rail- 
roads. ‘The two important districts in this area 
are Chungking, where there are many existing 
establishments, and Yunnan, with its tin and 
copper mines. The Communist plan calls for 
the development of Yunnan as an important 
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source of non-ferrous metals. In its agreement 
with Soviet Russia on economic aid, the Pei- 
ping regime undertakes to expand the Kochiu 
Tin Mine. , 


Central South 


In the Wuhan district, the Communists are 
trying to restore the Hanyang Steel Works to 
operation and expand the Taiyeh Iron and Steel 
Works. In Canton and the Pearl River estuary, 
the Communists are making investments for 
sugar-making, filature and paper-making. In 
Hunan Province, the Communists started in 1953 
the building of a large textile mill in Hsiang- 
tan for utilizing the cotton grown in the pro- 
vince, which is estimated to be about 500,000 
The mill has 20,200 spindles 
The provinces of 


piculs per year. 
and 1,050 automatic looms. 


Kwangsi, Hunan, Kiangsi and Kwangtung were 
formerly the largest producing area of non-fer- 


rous metals, But in their five-year plan, the 
Communists pay scant attention to them be- 
cause they are “too close to the frontline of na- 
tional defense.” 


Ea&t China 


Shanghai and its environs are the center of 
light and machine industries. There are in this 
region two thirds of the spindles and looms of . 
the entire country. Shanghai alone has one third 
of the machines and equipment. But the Com- 

.munists have little intention of developing this 
area. On the contrary, they are continually send- 
ing equipment and skilled workers to Manchuria 
and the Northwest. f 

A. Anhwsi District—The principal indus- 
tries in this: district are the Ma An Shan: Iron 
Mine and the the Hwai Nan Coal Mine, both 
of which are included in the Russian aid pro- 
jects. 

B. Shantung District—The principal indus- 
tries in this area are coal and iron mines at 
Tse Chuan and Po Shan. 

















oreign exchange and trade control now con- 
r stitutes an important, if not the most im- 
portant, aspect of financial administration in 
Taiwan. As is envisaged in the Regulations 
Governing the Application for and Settlement 
of Foreign Exchange enforced from March 1, 
1955, which gave birth to the existing system, 
the ultimate purpose of the control policy is to 
balance foreign payments of the island, which is 
essential to economic stability and development 


at home. 


Outstanding Features 


In the aforementioned regulations, it is provid- 
ed that all government agencies, public enter- 
prises, private traders and individuals are re- 
quired to surrender their foreign exchange re- 
ceipts to the Bank of Taiwan. Foreign exchange 
needed for importing commodities or 
other purposes is also to be settled with the 
Bank. In settling foreign exchange, different 
rates of exchange are adopted for different pur- 
poses. During the first several months follow- 
ing the introduction of the system, the exchange 


used for 


rates in force were as follows: 

Foreign exchange receipts of government agen- 
cies and foreign exchange derived from exports 
of sugar, salt, rice and refined products of crude 
oil shipped by government enterprises were sur- 


rendered at the rate of NT$15.55 to US$1.00 


(Bank of Taiwan buying rate). 

Sales proceeds of other exports were sold at the 
rate of NT$15.55 to US$1.00 and, in addition, for- 
eign exchange certificates in certain proportion to 
the amount of foreign exchange surrendered were 
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Foreign Exchange and Trade 
Control in Taiwan 


By H. K. Kao 






issued to exporters by the Bank. 
of bananas, exchange certificates amounting to 


50% of the sales proceeds were issued. For 
other kinds of exports, the amount of certificates — 
came to 80% of the foreign exchange sur. 
‘ rendered. 


Inward remittances other than those of goy- 


ernment agencies were surrendered at the Bank’s 


buying rate plus foreign exchange certificates of 
the same amount of the remitted money. 


Foreign exchange needed by government agen- 


cies and public enterprises which were not en- 
titled to have foreign exchange certificates when 
they surrendered their export proceeds was settl. 


ed with the Bank at the rate of MT$15.65 to 


US$1.00 (Bank of Taiwan selling rate). 
For the importation of essential daily com- 


modities and industrial materials, foreign ex. | 
change was furnished by the Bank at its selling 


rate. For other imports and outward remittance 


purposes, foreign exchange was settled at the 
in addition, importers 


Bank’s selling rate and, 
and remitters were required to surrender foreign 
exchange certificates of the same amount of the 
foreign exchange settled. 


In addition to the official rate of exchange 


and expenses involved in acquiring foreign ex- 


change certificates, a defense tax amounting tg 
20% of the foreign exchange settled was im. § 
posed on all imports unless otherwise prescribed 


by law. 


During the latter part of 1955, some modifica 


tions were made in the system. Beginning from 


July 25, the conversion rate for U.S. aid iniports of 
cotton, beans and wheat was raised to NT$24.78 to & 
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’ US$1.00, which was further. applied as of Sep- 
tember 10 to the settlement of foreign exchange 
needed by all government agencies and enter- 
prises. Foreign exchange derived from their ex- 
ports, except that from ‘salt, is. surrendered at 
the rate of NT$20.35 to US$1.00. Their in- 
ward remittances are surrendered at the rate of 
NT$21.55 to US$1.00.. Besides, an additional 
subsidy of NT$3.15 for US$1.00 is granted to 
private inward remitters. The simplification of 
the exchange rate, however, did not affect the 
fundamental policy. 

The basic principle in formulating the policy 
was to leave the official exchange rate unchang- 
ed with a view to stabilizing the money value 
of the local currency. But .in order to make 
the rates adaptable to the economic situation 
‘of the island, the authorities have _ intro- 


duced the use of foreign exchange certificates. - 


While the official rate remains as a constant 
factor applying’ to all imports and exports and 
remittances, the actual rate of exchange varies 
with both the amount and price of the exchange 
certificates used in the settlement of foreign ex- 
change. 

At present, the amount of certificates accrued 
to exporters of sugar, rice and products of gov- 
ernment enterprises is fixed at 80% and to salt 
exporters at 50% of the amount of sales pro- 
ceeds. The official price of the exchange certi- 
ficate is fixed at NT$6.00 for US$1.00. Thus 
the actual exchange rate for the exporters of 
sugar, rice and products of government enter- 
prises is NT$20.35 to US$1.00 and that of the 
‘salt exporters NT$18.55 to US$1.00... Private 
exporters have an exchange rate of NT$15.55 
plus the market price of the ‘exchange certificate, 
which is presently quoted at about NT$14.00 
for US$1.00. As the amount of exchange certi- 
ficates issued to banana exporters is fixed at 
50% and to other exporters at 80% of the 
amount of sales proceeds, ‘the actual exchange 
fate for banana exports is about NT$22.55 and 
for other exports, about NT$26.75 to US$§1.00. 
Private inward remitters, to whom foreign exchange 
certificates of the same amount of the. remitted 
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money are issued, have a rate of NT$29.55 plus 
NT$3.15. 

The exchange rate for imports and outward. 
remittances varies in the same way with the 
amount and price of foreign exchange certificates 
required for exchange settlements. The adoption 
of the multiple rate of exchange constitutes one 
of the most outstanding features of the existing 
system of trade and foreign exchange control. 

The foreign exchange certificates thus issued 
to exporters and inward remitters can only be 
used as an accessory document for the settle- 
ment of import ‘foreign exchange. They do not 
indicate the ownership of the foreign exchange in- 
scribed on them. Nor does the issuance of certi- 
ficates entitle the holder the right of importing 
commodities or making outward remittances. 
Importers and outward remitters are still re- 
quired to apply separately for the foreign ex- 
change they need and settle it with the Bank 
of Taiwan upon the approval of responsible 
agencies. The exchange certificate therefore forms 
only a part of the price of foreign exchange 
settled. Its peculiar nature is another .character- 
istic of the existing system. 

Since foreign exchange certificates are indis- 
pensable for exchange settlement for imports, 
importers are obliged to approach exporters for 
the needed certificates. Thus the export trade 
is indirectly linked up with the import trade. 
A booming export trade would result in an 
abundant supply of foreign exchange certificates 
and their prices are bound-to decline, .. The cost 
of imported commodities would then also decline. 

*On the other hand, when exports become slug- 
gish, the scarcity of foreign exchange certificates 
inithe market would raise their prices. The 


price increase would, in turn, make the export 


trade more lucrative, The automatic readjust- 
ment of the certificate price would thus help 
promote exports. : i 

Besides, a rise in the price of foreign ex- 
change certificates, which naturally increases the 
cost of imported goods, tends to reduce their 
consumption. In. this sense, the system also 
helps achieve a balance between the demand and 
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supply of imported commodities. 


Economic Background 


Complicated as the system is, the motives of 
the authorities for introducing it are, however, 
not difficult to understand. Durifig the last 
few years, the local currency has been consider- 
ably devaluated. On the eveeof the inaugura- 
tion of the existing system, the general index 
of wholesale prices in Taipei stood at 630, taking 
June 15,.1949, as the base. The then market 
rate of the U. S. currency was more than twice 
as high as the official exchange rate. An ex- 
porter received only NT$15.55 for one U. S. 
dollar when he surrendered his exchange pro- 
ceeds to the Bank of Taiwan. He had to suf- 
fer a great loss. 

On the other hand, an importer could import 
one U. S. dollar’s worth of goods from abroad 
for only NT$15.55 plus a 20% defense tax, 
making a profit of about 40% out of exchange 
settlement. The exchange rate constituted, there- 
fore, an impediment to the export trade and 
enabled importers to make extra profits. 

As a result, the trade situation of the island 
turned steadily for the worse. Exports in 1954 
especially showed a considerable decrease. In 
1953, the total value of exports involved in ex- 
change settlements with the Bank of Taiwan 
amounted to US$129,790.000. In 1954, it declin- 
ed to US$97,755,000. On the other hand, the 
import volume increased from US$100,569,000 
in 1953 to US$110,217,000 in 1954. 

However, a readjustment of the exchange rate 
would mean a further devaluation of the logal 
currency. It would have an even more far- 
reaching effect on the island’s economy. The price 
level as well as the production cost of local pro- 
ducts might rise: still more rapidly. When the 
cost of production of export items went up, the 
change in the exchange rate might be of no 
help to the promotion of the export trade. This 
being the case, it is no wonder that the authori- 
ties took a very careful attitude in readjusting 
the exchange rate. 

Differential rates of exchange are also an ef- 
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fective weapon in protecting domestic production, © 
By readjusting the exchange rate, the authorities 
can increase the prices of certain impo 

to discourage consumption so that locally 
produced equivalents would have a better mark 

Similarly, the costs of certain other imports may 
be reduced to a very low level through the adop. | 
tion of a lower exchange rate so that their pric 3 
as well as those of locally ‘produced equivalents” 
would be kept down and a stable price level 
could be achieved. g 


As to foreign trade, there is evidence that the 
new system has helped boost exports of the is.” 
land. In 1955, the total value of exports 
amounted to over US$130,000,000, according to 
official statistics. Compared with the total export | 
volume in 1954, an increase of over 30% was | 


; © 
registered. = 


In addition to the increase in sugar and rice | 
exports shipped by government agencies, most 
private exports also registered perceptible in. 
creases. The brightest spot in the trade record 
is that quite a few new items such as woolen | 
yarn, artificial cotton yarn, newsprint, silk pro 
ducts, electric fans, rubber shoes, bamboo and J 
rattan articles and hogs have been added to they 
export items. ; 


The new system has effected nearly a 50%” 
increase in the exchange rate for banana exports” 
and a 80% increase in some other important | 
items, which makés the export trade more | 
lucrative than before. 4 


Current Criticism - q 


Current criticism is focussed on the contro 4 
measures on’ the import trade. They are said to. 
have helped raise the price levelh When the 
system was first introduced, it was obvious th t 
the authorities had kept a sharp eye on th . : 
stabilization of commodity prices, but failed 0 
achieve this end in the course of the imple 
mentation of the policy. In Article 3 of the” 
Regulations Governing the Application for and | 
Settement of Foreign Exchange, it is provided 
that foreign exchange for the importation of es | 
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sential daily commodities is to be settled at the 
official exchange rate of NT$15.65 to US$§1.00. 
The so-called essential commodities were sup- 
posed to include U. S. aid imports of cotton, 
soyabeans, chemical fertilizers, crude oil, etc. 
and the provision was apparently designed to 
hold a rein on their prices. Only four months 
following the enforcement of the regulations, 
however, the Government was obliged to raise 
the conversion rate for the aid imports of cot- 
ton and beans to NT$24.78 to US$1.00 in com- 
pliance with a recommendation of ICA-MSM/C, 
As a result of the change in the conversion rate, 
price ceilings previously fixed for textile and 
bean products had to be raised. "Market prices 
of these two kinds of products, such ‘as cotton 
yarn and cloths of various brands, bean oil, bean 
sauce, bean cakes, etc. showed violent increases. 
Since prices of food and clothing materials con- 
stitute the most important part of the whole 
price structure, the increase in the conversion 
rate affected the general price level also. 

The policy of maintaining the official ex- 
change rate at its present level cuts two ways. 
In addition to keeping the prices of U. S. aid 
supplies and their equivalents under control, it 
was also aimed at halting credit expansion 
through the U. S. aid counterpart fund deposits. 
Under the obligation of the Sino-US Bilateral 
Agreement, the Chinese government has to de- 
posit the sales proceeds of U. S. aid imports in 
terms of the local currency as U. S. aid coun- 
terpart funds at the official exchange rate. By 
leaving it unchanged, the financial burden of 
the government incurred in making the deposits 
Now as a result of the 
change in the conversion rate, the amount of 


would not increase. 


the counterpart fund deposits is correspondingly 
augmented. When more money goes out of the 
Bank of Taiwan through the counterpart fund 
loans, more funds are added to the money mar- 
ket. This naturally speeds up the inflationary 
process. 

._A striking feature of the existing policy is 
that great emphasis is placed on the promotion 
of industrial production. In addition to the pre- 
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ferential exchange rate fixed for the’ imports of 
industrial materials, as pointed out’ above, more 
and more foreign exchange has been allocated for 
imports in recents months. According to official 
statistics published in local newspapers, the amount 
of foreign exchange allocated for the purpose’ for 
the January-February period of 1955 was US$ 
1,200,000. That for the November-December 
period of the same year increased to US$1,720,000, 
showing an increase of more than 43%. 

In 1955, the total value of imports financed 
with government foreign exchange decreased by 
over US$20,000,000 as compared with that of 
1954. This reduction in the total volume of- 
imports, together with the increase in the im- 
ports of industrial materials had resulted in a 


short supply of many kinds of foreign consumer 


goods. 

The drastic cut in the amount of foreign ex- 
change for imports was apparently aimed at 
bringing about an improvement in the balance 
of international payments of the island. As has 
been pointed out above, there was an excessive 
depletion of foreign exchange in 1954, resulting 
is an adverse trade balance of over US§$12,- 
000,000. As a result of the policy adopted by 
the authorities for the purpose of conserving ex- 
change, the situation of international payments 
has been improved greatly. ‘But price stability 
has suffered. The merits of thé policy are ob- 
scured by the embarrassing price fluctuations. 

The decrease in the amount of foreign ex- 
change for imports has also resulted in an in- 
crease in the cost of imported goods. The ex- 
penses for running the import business in small 
volumes are relatively higher than those for 
handling the business in large volumes. With 
the number of importers remaining unchanged, 
the decrease in the allotment of foreign exchange 
naturally resulted in a diminished business vol- 
ume for individual importers and higher cost 
of imported commodities. 


Possible Developments : 


Because of the fact that the total amount of 
foreign exchange available for imports is limited 
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and that there are too many importers, each im- 
porter can only obtain a small sum each time. In 
order to do an adequate volume of business so as 
to lower costs relatively, many importers try by 
every means to obtain more foreign exchange in 


addition to that allocated to them. On-the other 
hand, many registered traders who are entitled 
to have some foteign exchange. for imports do 
not ‘wish to do the business on account of short- 
age of working capital or for other reasons. 
Through corridor dickering, the former can apply 
for the needed foreign exchange in the name of 
the latter and, in return, pay the latter some 
money on rental basis for using their signboards 
in proportion to the foreign exchange allocated. 
As the prices of imported goods have been go- 
ing up and the import trade has become more 
and more profitable, the demand for import for- 
eign exchange has become greater and, con- 
sequently, the rental rate of signboards has been 
increasing. According to a press report appear- 
ing in the official Central Daily News on 
November 28, 1955, the current rental rates of 
importer signboards range from NT$12.50 to 
23.00 for US$1.00. The money used for. rent- 
ing signboards is immediately added to the cost 
of imported commodities. 

Therefore, the actual cost of imported com- 
modities now includes the official exchange rate 
plus a 20% defénse tax, the market price of for- 
eign exchange certificate and the rental of the 
importer signboard. A commodity which is worth 
US$i on the world market now costs the importer 
NT$46.28 to NT$56.78, which runs much higher 
than the market price of the U.S. currency. 

Under such circumstances, to export U. S. 
notes from Taiwan ahd import goods from 
abroad with them would be more profitable than 
to do the business with government foreign ex- 
change through the process of exchange settle- 
ment. The development tends to encourage mani- 
pulation on foreign exchange’ and smuggling. 

When the rental rate of importer signboards 
continues to increase, there may be more im- 
porters who would choose to make money by 
letting out theis signboards to others instead of 
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doing’ the import business themselves. The 


policy would become a special favor to a small — 
group of idle importers and prove to be a waste 


for the country. When the illegal dealings of 
signboards add to the cost of imported goods 
and increase their prices, it has the tendency of 
accelerating the devaluation ot the local cur- 
réncy. This is another possible development to 
be guarded against. 

Thirdly, the present policy grants a handsome 
subsidy to industrial production. Importers of 
industrial materials can gain extra profits out 
Some industrial firms 


4 


of exchange settlement. 
which cannot command a good market for their 
products may derive more profits from the sales 


of their plants and raw materials than from pro- — 
industrial materials — 


duction. Some of the 
imported may become ordinary commercial items 
and pass through many turnovers before they 
can be finally used for production purposes, 
Thus the policy may not help lower™ the pro. — 
duction cost of local industrial products. 
is another possible adverse development. : 

Under the present system, the profit of the 
export trade hinges on the market price of for- 
eign exchange certificates. Meanwhile, commer-— 
cial banks are entrusted by the Bank of Tai- 
wan to sell exchange certificates accrued to gov- 
ernment enterprises at the rate of NT$13.50 to 
US$1.00. The market price of certificates is con- 
sequently stabilized at that level. 

As a result of the increase in the exports of 
government enterprises, the local market can be 
assured of a sufficient supply of foreign ex- 
change certificates. Before the officially-fixed 
price is raised, exporters cannot expect any in- 
crease in their profits. On the other hand, the 
continuous rise in commodity prices would in- 
evitably increase the production cost of exports 
and tend to make the export trade less profit- 
able than before. 

At present, about 80% of the total exports of 
Taiwan are handled by government agencies and 
enterprises. Their losses sustained from the 
high rate of exchange of the local currency when 
they surrender their export proceeds are com- ; 
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pensated by the government in the form of low 


interest loans from government banks or by 
other means. The private traders, with their 
share of 20% of the exports, are the ones that 
are really affected. 

For some years, it has been suggested that ex- 
porters be allowed to do import business with 
their export proceeds so that the losses. which 
they suffer from exports may be covered by pro- 
fits made from imports. Recently, the problem 


has once again become a subject of discussion - 


in trade circles. One day when necessity ‘re- 
quires another change in the policy of foreign 
exchange .and-trade control, such a link ‘system 
may come up for consideration by policy-makers. 

In the last analysis, much of the unwholesome 
effect of the existing system comes from the in- 
sufficient supply of foreign exchange for, imports 
and from the fact that there are too many im- 
porters who make profits. at the expense of ex- 
porters and consumers. The allocation of im- 
port exchange still accounts for the most im- 
portant part of the control policy. 

Of the total amount of foreign exchange earn- 
ed by government agencies and public enterprises, 
only a part is used by themselves or for specific 
purposes. A large portion, together with that 


A good married couple fight to the last. 
quarreling a marriage wouldn’t last. 
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surrendered by private exporters and inward te- 
mitters, is sold to importers at g low price. The 
policy is therefore said to be a favor to im- 
porters at the expense of exporters. 

When a large number of importers divide a 
limited amount of foreign exchange, it is rather 
diffjcult to satisfy all, and their competitive bids 
are bound to increase the cost of imported goods. 
In order to make the best use of foreign ex- 
change and bring about a satisfactory allocation, 
the authorities may do well to consider the re- 
duction of the number of importers. But in 
view of the fact that all traders have becn re- 
gistered with the government in accordance with 
legal provisions, it would be difficult for the 
authorities to decide. which ones should be de- 
prived of the right of carrying on their business. 

Meanwhile, imports handled by government — 
agencies have been increasing. The Central 
Trust of China and the Supply Bureau of the 
Taiwan Provincial Government are assuming an 
especially great responsibility for the supply of 
imported commodities. With a decreasing total 
volume of private imports, profits that individual 
importers can make are bound to decrease. Un- 
qualified importers will unavoidably face a na- 
tural selection. 


Without fighting and 


—Translated By Edward Y. K. Kwong 
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The Spirit of Chungking 


By ‘Spencer Moosa 


hope, if war comes to Taiwan itself—it could, 
i if the Chinese Communists blunder enough, 
in the form of air attacks—that there will be 
recaptured on this island the spirit of Chung- 
king. 

The spirit of Chungking, in the war against 
Japan, was a grand and glorious thing, some- 
thing epic. And yet, recent though the Sino- 
Japanese War is, the spirit of Chungking is 
something which seems almost forgotten. 

It should never be. 

The spirit of Chungking, brave and valiant 
and undaunted, sustained China in the darkest 
days of Japanese aggression. 

When I first became a reporter in China, 
thirty years ago, I had in mind, possibly sub- 
consciously, that I was not a politician, but mere- 
ly a chronicler of events. I was not out to in- 
fluence Chinese history—that would have been 
extravagantly presumptuous—but to record it, as 
I could see it from the sidelines. My present 
attitude is the same. 

Yer, if I ‘were a politician, there is something 
of which I would never cease reminding the 
people of Free China: the spirit of Chungking. 
"Maybe I have not read all the Nationalist pro- 
nouncements since Soviet Russia conquered China 
by proxy, but I do not recollect many instances 
in which persons in high position here in Tai- 
wan have referred to the spirit of Chungking. 

If I were a statesman, or a politician—and [ 


has not the | 


realize that the term “politician” 
same good connotation as that of “‘statesman”— | 
I should never cease referring to the spirit of 
Chungking. 4 

I know in my bones that if war comes to’ 
Taiwan, the people of Free China will respond | 
with the same spirit; but I do think that if) 
more of the people of Free China and sym pa- 
thizers abroad were to remember it, they would ; 
have greater faith, greater hope and greater 
courage when the supreme trial comes. - 

The civil war is now one of sporadic incidents, © 
but the dange r of full-fledged war is there; and- 
what is needed today, before the real, anguishing ” 


ordeal begins, is the spirit of Chungking. I know | 


it exists latently. 

But, in my very humble opinion, many peo. 
ple still do not have a true apprehension: of 
what it really. was. ‘ 

I have said it was grand and glorious and} 
epic, but these words only poorly express its” 
transcendent nature. I haven’t the ability to 
describe it adequately, but—if the suggestion is” 
not too venturesome —I think that the Chinese who | 
lived in wartime Chungking and, from the lit | 
erary point of view, are far more generously 
endowed than [ am, should recall and write, | 
again and again, about the spirit of Chungking, | 

That grand and glorious and epic spirit could | 
well be a rallying cry when the final battle be- 
tween Free China and Communist China comes, | 
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Overseas Chinese 


Chinese Schools in P. I. 
Q mbassador Chen Chih-mai and Mr. Carlos 


P. Garcia, Vice President and concurrently 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs of the Philippines, 
jnitialed on January 23 at the Philippine Foreign 
Office a memorandum in which it is agreed that 
all the Chinese schools in the Philippines must 
be registered with the Bureau of Private Schools 
of the Philippine Department of Education and 
obtain certificates of permission for the purpose 
of operation and “must require of their students 
the minimum curricular standard required of the 
Philippine public and private schools.” “In ad- 
dition tothe minimum Philippine curricular re- 
quirements,” says the memorandum, ‘the Chinese 
schools are at liberty to teach such other sub- 
jects as may be required by the Covernment of 
the Republic of China, it being understood that 
the subjects to-be taught in these schools should 
be in conformity with the laws of both coun- 
tries and in accordance with the high public pol- 
icies of both governments.” It is further agreed 
that a joint technical committee be formed to 
be composed of representatives of the Philippine 
Education Department and the Chinese Embassy, 
which. “shall have for its term of reference the 
drawing up of a standard curricular pattern of 
the Chinese subjects as well as the qualifications 
for teachers thereof, for adoption by the Depart- 
ment of Education.” 

There are a total of 135 Chinese schools 
throughout the Philippines; the Sino-Philippine 
agreement on the joint supervision of these 
schools was reached after several months’ nego- 
tiations between the Chinese Embassy and the 
Philippine Government. As the first step to 
carry out this agreement, the Philippine Depart- 
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ment of Education has already instructed the 
Bureau of Private Schools to make a census of 


_the Chinese schools and to get them registered 


with the Bureau within one month after the 
supervision agreement came into effect. 


Retail Trade le 


Judge Bonifacio Ysip of the Manila Court of 
First Instance, in a writ of the preliminary in- 
junction on January 12, ordered the Treasurer 
of Manila, Mr. Marcelling Sarmiento, to refrain 
from enforcing the retail trade nationalization 
law in the case of Vicente Tan, a Chinese re- 
tailer in Manila. Vicente: Tan was issued a re- 
tail trade ‘license on May 21 last year, one day 
after the retail trade nationalization law came 
into effect. When the Office of Treasurer of 
Manila ordered him to close his shop last De- 
cember, he immediately filed a complaint before 
the Manila Court of First Instance requesting 
that an injunction be issued to prevent the re- 
tail trade nationalization law from being enforced 
in this instance. Chinese business circles. in 
Manila took great interest in Tan’s case as the 
injunction order was the first concrete result of 
their fight for the repeal of the retail trade na- 
tionalization law. In carrying out the order, Mr. 
Sarmiento declared that the injunction was only 
applicable to the case of Vicente Tan. and the 
said law would be enforced on other alien re- 
tailers as usual. 


Sports Teams 


Keh Nan, the winner of the three-nation basket- 
ball tournament in: Free China last year, arrived 
at Manila by plane on-February 1 at the in- 
vitation of the Philippine Amateur Athletits 
Union to play 10 games in Manila during its 
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fortnight stay. On hand at the airport to meet 
the team were representatives of the Chinese 
community in Manila, of Chinese Associations 
in the Philippines as well as hundreds of Chi- 
nese students. It was the team’s 7th trip to 
foreign lands since Keh Nan was organized. It 
had earlier visited Hongkong, Thailand, Singa- 
pore and Korea ‘and had always come back with 
flying colors. . While in Manila, it would play a 
series of friendly games with the Philippine and 
American teams as well as overseas Chinese 
teams. 

Arriving at Manila on the same day was the 
CAF eleven which was invited by the Philippine 
Air Force to play seven games in Manila during 
its three-week stay. The Chinese Air Force 
soccer team’s Manila visit was aimed at promot- 
ing. friendly relations between the fighting forces 
of the two countries through sports. The 
CAF team visited Korea last September and this 
Was its seco::d expedition to a foreign country. 


Gitts -from Hawaii 


Four tons of gift supplies donated by the 
Chinese community in Honolulu was brought to 
Keelung on Februaty 8 by USS Graffias. Some 
500 people including Mr. Ku Cheng-kang, Chair- 
man of the Free China Relief Association, Pi 
Yi-shu, Chief Secretary of the Women’s Anti- 
Aggression League; Li Po-sheng, Vice Chairman 
of Overseas Commission, Hsieh Kuan-yi, Mayor 
of ‘Keelung, and Vice Admiral Stuart H. Inger- 
soll were on hand at the wharf to meet the 
ship. On behalf of Admiral Felix B. Stump, 
Vice Admiral Ingersoll presented the gift sup- 
plies with an accompanying letter to Mr. Ku 
Cheng-kang. In a short speech at the wharf, 
Mayor Hsieh Kuan-yi of Keelung expressed the 
gratitude of the people of Free China for the 
generosity of the Chinese nationals in Hawaii, 
and extended his thanks to the Captain and 
the crew of USS Graffias for their assistance in 
the shipment. The gifts, packed in six crates, 
consist for the most part of clothes for women 
and children and the distribution of these gifts 
would be effected in consultation with the Free 
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China Relief Association and the Chinese Women’s 


a 


Anti-Aggression League. : 
In recognition of their services, the Women’s” 


_Anti-Aggression League presented Admiral Stump, | 


Vice Admiral Ingersoll and the Captain of US$ 
Graffias each with a junk made of shells, and 
50 melons and 200 catties of bananas to the. 
crew of the ship, while the Free China Relief 
Association presented them with damask em. 


broideries. 


Chinese in South Vietnam 


Mr. Chiang En-kai, Chargé d’Affaires of the” 
Chinese Legation in Saigon, téld the press in ‘Tai. 
pei on February 7 where he was in consultation 
with the Government that “the need for better 
relations between Free China and Free Vietnam’ 
is mutual. There are 800,000 Chinese ‘residents 
in Vietnam and they have been cooperating with | 
the people and the Government of Free Vietnam, 
Only recently, 6,000 Chinese residents partici- 
pated in an anti-Communist demonstration at 
Saigon, which lasted three hours. ' 

Mr. Chiang disclosed that the medical team 
sent by Chinese Jaycees has been working en- 
thusiastically in Saigon and rendering good ser 
vices to the people and refugees there. Their 
presence in Vietnam has contributed much to 
the promotion of friendship between the two. 
nations. President Ngo.Dinh Diem had express- © 
ed his great satisfaction, Chiang added, over the 
close cooperation given by the Chinese nationals 
in Vietnam to his government. 


Chinese in France 


Chinese nationals in France held a mass meet- 
ing at the saloon of a cafe at the ‘Palace de 
Bastille’ in Paris on January 29 to express their 
anti-Communist sentiments in order to counteract 
the propaganda of the Peiping youth group now 
visiting France. It was attended by more than 
200 people including leaders’ representing the 
various Chinese organizations in France. Apart 
from endorsing. a statement pledging their sup- | 
port to President Chiang Kai-shek, the meeting 
unanimously passed the following resolutions: I) } 
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to organize a National Salvation Association of 
Overseas Chinese in France as the starting point 
to rally all the overseas Chinese in France to 
support the Government, 2) to invite the visit- 
ing Chinese Communist youths to attend a re- 
ception to answer questions on the Chinese peo- 
ple’s suffering under the Communist rule, and 
3) to issue a statement to the French people to 
expose the misdeeds of the Peiping regime. 


University in Jakarta 


A university has been established in Jakarta, 
Indonesia, for enabling the Chinese students in 
that country to pursue advanced studies. It is 
the Christian Gamaliel' University which was 
established last October with three colleges, name- 
ly, the faculties of commerce, language and 
divinity, according to the Rev. Chao Shih-kuang, 
sponsor of the university, who was visiting Tai- 
wan. This is the first university primarily es- 
tablished for’ the overseas Chinese population. 


Some 70% of its 224 students and 60% of its” 


51 faculty members are Chinese.: Four of its 
seven board members are also Chinese although 
Chancellor A. M. Tanbuan is an Indonesian, as 
is required by Indonesian government regula- 
tions. He disclosed that the Gamaliel Univer- 


sity was going to be expanded in the coming year. - 
by adding a faculty of engineering and a faculty 
of medical science, and expressed his hope that 
scholars in Free China would go to teach at the 
university. 


Freedom Day in Kerea 


Anti-Communist prisoners of war of the Re- 
public of Korea and Chinese residents in Korea 
pledged once again their determination to fight 
against iuternational Communism till the final 
victory of the democracies was won when the 
second anniversary of Freedom Day was celeb- 
rated in the Seoul Municipal Theater on January 
23. Chinese Ambassador Wang Tung-yuan; who 
was one of the principal guests at the ceremony, 
told the audience: “This Freedom Day marked 
a turning point in the struggle between freedom 
and Communist slavery. The people im the free 
world have strengthened their faith and the peo- 
ple under the Communist yoke are secing the 
light of their eventual liberation from slavery.” 
The meeting also passed a resolution to send 
messages to President Chiang Kai-shek and Presi- 
dent Syngman Rhee to pay respects and to sup- 
port their leadership in fighting against inter- 
national Communism. 


This year is not as good as last year; age is not as good as youth. 


LAMBS» KERR H 0 | 
—Translated By Edward Y. K. Kwong 
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News from 


Unemployment in Red China 


N SPITE OF the propaganda of the Chinese 

Reds, the problem of unemployment in Com- 
munist China is becoming most serious at the 
present time. According to Ta Kung Pao of 
Tientsin of Oct. 14 of last year, ”Towards the 
end of 1954, the number of jobless people who 
had found employment was more than 2,410,000; 
but in Shanghai, Tientsin, Canton and other 
cities there were still many unemployed workers 
and surplus labour force which had not yet been 
properly settled.” As to how many persons were 
actually out of work in various places, no mention 
was made. However, the same paper revealed 
that the Peking regime had altogether appropriated 
over new JMP$190,000,000 as relief fund for 
the jobless, and more than 5,770,000 persons 
were benefited. 

From the above it can safely be stated 
that,the number of unemployed must be more 
than 5,770,000 because oply the people of old 
age, or invalids, or those who could ‘not do any- 
thing, were entitled to receive aid from the 
government. 

Two years before, the New China Daily of 
Chungking of Sept. 12, 1952, reported that “the 
People’s government had given employment to 
more than 2,200,000 jobless persons.” This 
clearly illustrates that the Chinese Reds only 
succeeded in placing approximately 210,000 
people in employment during the period from 
September of 1952 to December of 1954. 

* * * 

IN THE PAST, the Chinese Reds always 
blamed the “old society,” the “reactionary ‘gov- 
ernment,” and “imperialist aggressors” as having 
caused unemployment in China. Now, however, 
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the Mainland 


the jobless people are increasing rather than | 
decreasing in number; consequently they cannot a 
but bow to the stark fact and admit that since _ 
the establishment of the People’s Republic of ‘ 
China, new unemployment has been created, | 
Though they have not made mention of the 
causes of this problem, the following will surely 
throw some light on the reasons which have 
brought about this condition:— ~ 4 

1. Reform of Industry and Commerce—Since ” 
the enforcement of the so-called “socialist trans. 
formation” by the Chinese Reds, all private 
industrial and commercial establishments have : 
been virtually.confiscated by the government. On 
Sept. 13 of last year, the Ta Kung Pao of 
Tientsin reported that “the 166 factories and two : 
ice and cold storage plants in Shanghai had been ; 
ordered to amalgamate, and 1,200 cadres, after a : 
period of training, were sent to take over their 
business.” In other cities similar combinations 
of various trades have been effected, and all these 
naturally cause large numbers of people to be | 
deprived of their occupation. Though the Reds 4 
claim that the state has absorbed the discharged © 
workers, the number is very small and insignifi- 7 
cant. For instance, in the East China area, 5,938 a 
firms have recently been amalgamated, and only i 
4,281 persons have received training or obtained © 
jobs. : a 
2. Poverty in Rural Districts—After the 
agrarian reform, the peasants get only a little | 
land on which to cultivate their cereals. At the A 
same time, the authorities collect heavy taxes from | 
them. Thus, despite their diligence and frugality, q 
all those who are engaged in farming find it | 
difficult to have their stomachs filled even § 
though they toil hard throughout the year. With # 
the enforcement of the “unified purchase and 3 
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distribution” policy by the Chinese Reds, most, | 


if not all, of the poor farmers do not have 
sufficient foodstuffs, and so it is often 
reported that people in rural districts can only 
appease their hunger by cating grass or tree 
barks. In order to sustain their existence, numer- 
ous villagers pour into’towns and cities, hoping 
to find some means of earning a living. But the 
urban districts are rigidly controlled by the Com- 
munists, and so these poor fellows become idle 
loafers who swell the number of unemployed 
to an extensive degree. 

3. Faulty Classification of Farmers—In obeying 
Lenin’s teachings, the Chinese Reds have also 
emphasized the “dependence on poor peasants, 
making compromise with the middle peasants, 
and opposing the rich farmers constantly.” The 
village cadres frequently make faulty classifica- 
tions of rural inhabitants,; and many have been 
wrongly described as “rich farmers.” These become 
victims of discriminatory treatment and so they 
and their families are compelled to flow into 
towns and cities to seek emplbyment. But they, 
too, add to the growing number of jobless people. 

4. The Retrenchment Policy—Owing to the 
financial difficulties encountered by the govern- 
ment, the Chinese Reds are obliged to reduce 
large numbers of men and women working in 
various organizations. According to their own 
report, “In the- Central Administration, there 
are five departments, each with more than 5,000 
employees; one has a staff of over 4,000 members. 
In addition, there are four departments that have 
3,000 workers each, and several with 1,000 or 2,000 
people. A preliminary survey reveals that from 20 
to 50 percent of these are surplus members, and 
they can be either curtailed or transferred to other 
organizations.” As a result, many men and women 
have been made jobless, as the retrenchment 
policy has been enforced by all grades of 
governmental institutions. 

5. The Rigid Control of Employment—China 
always has surplus labour in rural districts; 


but in the past the people were at liberty 
to choose their occupation, if not in towns and 
Cities, they could go abroad to seek employment. , 
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Now the Chinese Reds exercise very tight and 
inflexible control over all, and the various indus- 
trial plants and mines cannot admit workers 
freely. For instance, the authorities at Canton 
have put into execution two regulatious: (1) The 
people, who have no fixed residence in the city, 
must return to native homes to register for food 
rationing, and (2) all organizations, factories, 
schools, public and private enterprises, etc. cannot 
hire country people as workers whenever they like, 
and they must abide by the labour law in em- 
ploying workers. Such rigid control naturally 
causes many to have no opportunity of finding 
work in urban districts. 
* * * 

ALL the above have directly and indirectly 
helped to augment the number of jobless people 
on the mainland of Red China. This grave 
problem of unemployment has a bad effect on 
society, and so numerous crimes have been 
committed in various communities. According 
to the Sin Wan Pao, the Liberation Daily, and 
other newspapers of Shanghai, in December of 
1954 alone, scores of arrests were made of petty 
robberies, stealing and snatching bread and other 
edibles, and other crimes committed by unemploy- 
ed people. No doubt, this condition prevails 
everywhere. The Tsingtao - Daily of June 24, 
1955, also reported that “the jobless loafers 
often tried to rob flour, millet, and steal bicycles 
as well as money and other things from the 
people.” The Kwang Ming Daily of March 20 
of last year stated “In Dairen, an . unemployed 
loafer, Wang Wei-teh, formed a special group 
of thieves, luring many country youths, peas- 
ants and others to join him in carrying out 
petty crimes of stealing and robbery. They stole 
accessories of military trucks and motor vehicles.” 
Similar reports are too abundant to quote here, 
but it is quite obvious that the situation has 
become very serious, indeed. 

Though the Chinese Reds have drawn up 
plans for extending relief to unemployed workers, 
“relief for people out of work,” etc., none of 
these has achieved any good result. Up to the 
present, they have not yet found effective ways 
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of relieving the millions of men and women 
who have nothing to do. They have only (1) 
directed the jobless workers and all idle people 
to organize themselves for purposes of pro- 
duction to relieve themselves, (2) provided work 
instead of direct relief, such as repairing and 
constructing ‘roads and highways, dredging 
waterways, building new railways, mending dams 
and dykes, etc, and (3) organized the unemployed 
workers and sent them to rural districts to engage 
in farming work. 

Concerning the first point, the Chinese Reds 
have only ordered large numbers of jobless to 
return to native villages, but no specific direc- 
tions have been issued on how to take up pro- 
duction or how to help themselves. Moreover, 
there is surplus labour in rural districts, and so 
they cannot find any work atall. Just as the 
Kwang Ming Daily of June 23, 1955, reported: 
“The village cadres complained that, owing to 
the lack of field, there was no work for the 
jobless people to do, and so they felt that the 
authorities must devise ways and means of 
giving proper relief to the unemployed.” 

* ” * 

AS to the question of providing temporary 
work instead of direct relief, the Chinese Reds 
have made full utilization of same. The Hwai 
River Conservancy scheme has employed large 
numbers of labourers, and dredging of other 
waterways has also given work to thousands 
of people. In Canton, they have hired many 
jobless people to build the Soviet Industrial 
Exhibition, and many other projects have also 
provided occupation for the unemployed. 

(Hong Kong Standard) 


Bishop K’ung at Mass Trial 


Bishop K’ung P’in-mei (phonetic), since he 
was drrested by the Chinese Communists in 
Shanghai last September, has twice been put to 
mob trial.~ A Catholic organization in. Hong 
Kong reported that according to an eye-witness 
at the trials, Bishop K’ung was brought to the 
campus of Zikawei Middle School to face a mob 
trial not long after his arrest. The trial was 
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attended by a mass of 4000 people, who had 
been ‘herded to the scene by the Reds. The 
Bishop, in Chinese costume and with his handg 
tied together behind his back, was pushed onto” 
the platform at the beginning of the trial. A_ 
long “indictment” was read before a microphone 
by a Communist officer. When the reading 
was over, Bishop K’ung was ordered to “confess 
to his guilt” before the mass and “beg the 
forgiveness of the people.” When he was led 
to the microphone, he shouted into it: “Long 
Live the Spirit of Christ!” This at once brought a 
response from the crowd, who shouted back; | 
“Long Live Our Bishop!” His courage at once 
created an uproar amid the admiring crowd, 
The Communist cadres present at the scene lost 
all control over the situation. They twisted the 
Bishop’s arms and forced him into silence. At 
last they wound up the trial and brought him 
back to his cell. 

In view of their lamentable failure at the 
first “trial,’”? the Communists had to plan more 
cautiously their second “trial.” This time they 
carefully picked the crowd. The second “trial” 
took place at the beginning of January and 
lasted about three hours. The Bishop was 
subjected to untold insults and mental torture, 
but he remained undisturbed. All through the 
“trial” he did not say a word. 

The same organization reported a new wave 
of religious persecutions in the ‘eastern part of 
the Kwangtung Province. Acting Bishop Huang 
Keh-jen of the Swatow district and Father Chea 
Shih-nieh, together with over a dozen others, 
were arrested by the Communists on the charge 
of “serving as claws and teeth of the imperialists.” 
They were said to have “engaged themselves in 
counter-revolutionary activities under the cloak 
of religion.” A court was specially set up to 
try them. ‘Though they were subjected to torture 
after torture by the “judges,” nothing came out 
of them that could support a conviction. So 
they were turned into slave labourers and 
ordered to build anti-airraid shelters, carry heavy 
loads of said and perform many other kinds of | 


: hard work. Asa result Bishop Huang’s shoulders 
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had were all swollen and bled, and he became a Communist secret cell.” They also arrested 
The very pitiable sight. In Tsechin district, the a Catholic father and five other people and put 
nands # Communists having broken into a Catholic them in a prison in Hueichow. 

onto ® church and searched it thoroughly for. hours ; 


A® claimed that they had “uncovered a big anti- —(Central News) 
hone : 
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Chinese Press Opinion 


Washington Meeting 


he Ike-Eden talks in Washington and the 
q joint Declaraton issued by the American 
President and British Prime Minister were. favor- 
ably received by the local papers, which, however, 
were unanimausly of the opinion that the 1éfty 
ideals contained in the Decfaration would mean 
nothing unless they could be effectively applied 
in the settlement of international issues. 

“The United States and Great Britain being 
two of the most powerful nations of the free 
world, whatever results may have been achieved 
in the Washington talks between Eisenhower 
and Eden are bound to have far-reaching effects 
on the whole world.” Thus declared the Central 
Daily News in a leading article on February 
3. “There have been numerous meetings of 
a similar nature between the leaders of the two 
English-speaking nations in the past,” continued 
the paper, “at the conclusion of which a joint 
statement was invariably issued, setting forth 
the agreement reached on certain questions. In 
of the two 
There were 


point of fact, however, the actions 
countries were usually poles apart. 
even cases where their differences, instead of 
being reconciled, were further jdeepened. For 
this reason, we hope that the two countries 
will make up their minds this time to translate 
what they have agreed upon in the Washington 
talks into well-coordinated action. Of all the 
countries in Asia, China is by far the most 
important. It is the pivotal point of anti- 
Communism. It is indeed a great pity that no 
mention has been made of this fact in the joint 
communique. This brings into glaring relief 
the irreconcilable differences between them. So 
far as the Republic of China is concerned, 
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the anti-Communist and anti-Russian struggle’ 
is her basic national policy, and the recovery of 
the mainland is the duty of every. Chinese. We: 
shall carry out our mission all the same, no. 
matter whether there is any international assis. 
tance or not. However, the differences between | 
the two big powers of the democratic ‘world, 
if not reconciled, would provide the Communal : 
with a chance to drive a wedge between them, 
What is more, they will give rise to serioug) 
misgivings on the part of the free peoples ig” 
this part of the world as to the sincerity of th " 
professed Anglo-American desire to promote theif | 
interests.” ‘The relaxation of trade controls,”"| 
pointed out the paper, “‘is definitely against the” 
United Nations’ policy, deviation from whic : 
would only give comfort and encouragement to | 
the aggressor. We sincerely hope that the democ: | 
racies_ will take this question into further consid. 
eration, otherwise the avowed objective of a 
lasting and just peace stated in the Declaration 
can never be realized.” : 
Judging from the Eisenhower-Eden Statement t 
and Declaration, “it seems that the leaders af 
the two English-speaking countries have a firmer : 
grasp of the world situation than before. This) 
is something at which the anti- Communist” 
peoples the world over have good reason for 
said the Hsin Sheng Pao in its edie 
“As the proverb says,” | 


rejoicing,” 
torial on the same day. 


continued the paper, “‘action speaks louder thi . 


words.’ Just and lofty as the principles enum 
ciated by the two leaders are, they could not he )- 
us to cope with the enemy confronting the free 
world unless they are backed by actions. Only b 
strictly carrying out these principles can they revive 
the confidence of both the peoples shut behind 
the Iron Curtain and the anti-Communist peoples 
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in different parts of the world.” “It is quite 


* true that the free peoples are longing for a last- 


ing and just peace,” the paper went on’ to 
point out. “ “However, to attain this objective, 
steps outside of military action should be taken 
without further delay. It is idle to think that 
the Communists would ever forsake their goal 
of world domination. They may make retreats 
now and then to fit their own scheme in meeting 
the. changing world developments. But their 
final aim remains unchanged. In view of this fact, 
jt behooves the democracies to take concerted 
and decisive actions in all fields of endeavor to 
This is the 
only way not only to avoid war but also to 
fight Communism. It should be understood that 
popular discontent is steadily growing behind 
the [ron Curtain. By constantly giving ‘crushing 
blows to the Communist world, the resistance 
behind it could be fully exploited. As the situa- 
tion now stands, there are no indications that 
the United States and Great Britain take seriously 


meet the Communist challenge. 


e principles their leaders have laid down in 


ashington. The Geneva talks between the 
United {States and the puppet Peiping regime 
should have been stopped long ago. Korea should 
have been reunited in line with United Nations 
decision to establish a united Korean Republic. 
These are only a few examples, but they are 
all major questions. Unless they and all other 
problems are tackled in accordance with the 
principles recently enunciated in“Washington, the 
free peoples’ confidence in America and Great 
Britain can hardly be restored. In the same 
token, it is also the only sure means to beat the 
Communists to their knees.” 

Expressing its gratification over the Washington 
Declaration, the Chung Hua-Jik Pao editorially 
said on the same day that issued as it was at the 
Moment when many countries still entertained 
illusions about the peaceful intentions of world 


Communism, it could not fail to serve as a timely 


and forceful warning to the Communist nations 


on the one hand and to give comfort and encourage- 
ment to the anti-Communist peoples the world over 
on the other. Referring to the Eisenhower-Eden 
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Statement, the paper continued, “It is to all intents 
and purposes a reaffirmation of the close coopera- 
tion of the two English-speaking countries in | 
their joint endeavor to preserve peace ‘and security 
in different parts of the world in the face of 
Soviet aggression. The only area in which the 
two countries do not see eye. to eye is the Far 
East. As pointed out in the joint communique, 
while ‘we are united in’ purpose: to deter and 
prevent aggressive expansion by force or subver- 
sion, and to assist the free. nations of the area 
in their self-defense and ‘in maintaining domestic 
stability and welfare,’ it frankly avowed that 
‘some differences remain in our judgements as to © 
the most effective means to achieve these pur- 
poses.’ This revelation shows that with the sole 
exception of trade controls, each nation sticks 
to her own point of view without .being in the 
least influenced by the other. This is an unfor- 
tunate gap which, if not bridged, would provide 
the Soviets with an opportunity to exploit it to 
their own advantage. In view of this fact, unless 
there is a meeting of mind between them, we 
cannot see how the lofty principles enunciated in 
the Washington Declaration could be carried out.” 
At any rate, added the paper, “the reassertion 
of fundamental principles by the United States 
and Great Britain is a major contribution to the 
troubled world. The question is: Will they ever 
be translated into facts?” 

From the joint communique made public after 
three days’ talks in Washington between the 
leaders of the United States and Great Britain, 
said the Combined Daily editorially on February 
3, the following conclusions could be drawn. 
“Firstly, Eden’s visit to Washington- has not 
achieved all that he expected to. Yet, he has 
succeeded in inducing the United States to make 
certain concessions. Secondly, the solidarity of 
the two English-speaking nations is yet to be 
further cemented. We have good reason to 
believe that the world situation in the months 
to come will be getting worse. Thirdly,’ the 
concession made by the American President -in 
trade controls is i-advised. It will result in 
the. deterioration /of the situation in the Far 
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East.” Taking an over-all view of the world 
situation, the paper made the following sug- 
gestion to the Chinese Government: “Besides 
further stepping up our military preparations 
and striking at our enemy~- whenever possible, 
we should gird up our loins and go ahead with 
our sacred mission to recover the Chinese main- 
land.” : 

Commenting on the joint Statement and Decla- 
ration issued following the conclusion of three 
days’ conference. between the American President 
and the British Prime Minister, the Kung Lun 
Pao editorialized on the same day that “though 
the two countries believe in the same objectives 
and principles, they are obviously divergent in 
their opinions as to the means to attain them. How 
to reconcile their differences in this connection 
is, therefore, a problem upon which will largely 
hinge whether the declared principles can be 
implemented.” “The chief differences between 
them,” continued the paper, “are in the Far 
East. In fact, there have never been any dif- 
ferences between them in this part of the world 
as far as their objectives go. But the means to 
attain them is all-important. If they fail to 
see eye to eye about it, their avowed objectives 
could never lead them anywhere. Thus, we 
may safely conclude that nothing has been 
achieved so far as the Far East is concerned.” 
“If appeasement of the Communists, as has been 
reported in the past, is the means by which the 
British hope to attain the objective of con- 
taining Communism, we have good reason to 
believe that it would only further encourage 
Communist aggression, with the result that the 
domestic stability and welfare of the free nations 
in the area will be further jeopardized. We wish 
to emphasize that the means is in fact more 
important than the end itself. Whether an end can 
be achieved depends largely on whether the means 
is correct or not. Therefore, we note with |deep 
satisfaction that the United States could not 
agree to the point of view held by the British. 
However, it is not irrelevant to point out that 
even the trade embargo imposed upon the Chinese 
Reds should not be in any way relaxed; other- 
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wise it would only give impetus to the striking | 
capabilities of the enemy. Thus, it is also an im. : 
portant means to halt the aggression of the poten. ~ 
tial aggressors.” 4 
Commenting on the same topic, the Ching : 
Post in three consecutive articles on January 28, 4 
February 1 and 4 said that “most of the principles — 
enunciated in the Ike-Eden Statement are quite | 
commendable. The usefulness of these principles, Q 
however, can only be measured by their future 
implementation, which in turn depends upon : 
the determination of the United States and Great a , 
Britain.” Speaking of the two paragraphs under 
the heading “Far East,” the paper had the follow- 4 
ing to say: “We are glad to note that President | 
Eisenhower and Prime Minister Eden are ‘firmly 
united’ in their purpose ‘to deter and prevent 
aggressive expansion by force or subversion, and 
to assist the free nations of the area in their 
self-defense-and in maintaining domestic stability 
and welfare.’ And we are also glad to note 
that the American and British leaders are frank § 
enough to admit that ‘some differences remain 


in our judgements as-to the most effective means 
to achieve these purposes.’ We can well imagine, 
of course, that these ‘differences’ have arisen 
out of the British Government’s readiness—nay, 
eagerness—to appease the Chinese Communists. 
on the one hand and the American Government's 
unwillingness to pursue a policy of appeasement 


on the other.” The most encouraging feature 
of the joint Declaration, in the opinion of the 
paper, “is that part in which Soviet aggression 
is condemned. Considering the British Govern. 
ment’s extremely cautious attitude and policy : 
in dealing with the Communist nations in recent 
years, Sir Anthony should certainly be given due 
credit for having consented to the use of such# 
plain language. The great emphasis placed on ' 
‘self-government and independence of all co 
tries, ‘full opportunity. to pursue happiness’ 
‘rights and liberties’ is truly praiseworthy, ; 
we shall not be surprised if this joint declarati 
is referred to in later year as the ‘Washing 
Charter.” The paper praised the American 4 
British leaders for their refusal to resolve the clea 
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yvage between the East and the West by force. How- 
ever, it pointed out that “it is a negative attitude 
which will place the democracies in a disadvan- 
tageous position in more than one way. In the 
first placé, it always leaves the Communists 
free to strike the first blow, which under certain 
conditions might have a crippling effect. In the 
second place, the Communists willbe able to 
carry on their aggression by. every means short 


If the 


democracies will ‘never initiate violence’ and 


of open employment of their armed forces. 


keep on reminding the Communists of such 
a policy beforehand, how can they ‘peacefully’ 
restore ‘human rights’ where they ‘have been 
temporarity lost?’ ” 


Freedom Day 


On the occasion of the second .anniversary of 
Freedom Day, the Central Daily News editoria- 
lized that the struggle between the democratic 
world and the Iron Curtain countries is in its 
essence a struggle between freedom and en- 
“The action taken by the United 
Nations in Korea was for the protection of 
freedom. And the flat refusal of the anti- 
Communist Chinese prisoners of war to be re- 
patriated to the Chinese mainland was also for 
However, freedom cannot 


slavement. 


striving for freedom. 


be assured unless the enemy of human freedom— — 


and thousands 
upon thousands of shut 
behind the Iron Curtain are delivered from its 
“In the twelve months 


Soviet imperialism—is crushed 
the enslaved people 


tyrannical clutches.” 
that have passed,” the paper went on to point 
out, “the anti-Communist uprisings behind the 
Iron Curtain have been spreading far and 
wide. Several thousand people from all walks 
of life including Communist agents fled for 
their freedom to Free China from the mainland 
last year. At the same time, a revolutionary 
force has been forged there in its unremitting 


tfforts to fight Communist rule. In com- 


/Memoration of this auspicious occasion, we have 


to extend to our compatriots on the mainland all 
assistance in our power so as to hasten the day 
of national recovery and the deliverance of our 
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brethren from the intolerable life they have been 
leading in the past few years.” “In the face 
of the peace offensive of the Communists,’” 
warned. the paper, “all the free nations should 
maintain a high degree of alertness. They should 
consolidate themselves in their common endeavor 
against the sinister design of Soviet Russia 
to conquer the world by installments.” 

“Human history is one of an endless struggle 
for freedom. However, in no period in the annals 
of mankind has freedom been in greater jeopardy. 
In spite of the continuous spread of the Red 
tide, we have never for a single moment doubted 
that the enemy of freedom will be crushed just 
like manv of his predecessors in the past.” Thus 
declared the Combined Daily in its leading article 
on January 23—the second anniversary of Free- 
dom Day. “Developments both at home and 
abroad in the past year,” continued the paper, 
“have conclusively proved the cogency of this 
reasoning. Domestically, the sanguinary battle 
fought by the Yikiangshan defenders was for 
the protection of human freedom. The escape 
for freedom of numerous people from all walks 
of life to Free China is also for the purpose of 
regaining freedom. Likewise, the widespread 
riots on the Communist-controlled mainland also 
represent a struggle for freedom. Internationally; 
the greatest achievement in the year that has 
just passed was the death of the illusion that 
the two world camps can live peacefully side 
by side. However, this lesson has been, learned 
the hard way. We aré gratified to note that 
the United States has again reverted to the libera- 
tion policy it has once advocated. Even Great 
Britain, which believed in compromise with, and 
appeasement of, the Communists, now takes a 
more realistic and positive attitude.” Today-being 
the second anniversary of Freedom Day, added 
the paper “it behooves free peoples the world 
over to re-dedicate themselves to the struggle 
for'the freedom of humanity and thereby to 
ensure world peace and security.” 

In commemoration of the second anniversary 
of Freedom Day which fell on January 23, the 
Kung Lun Pao editorially stated that “what this 
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day signifies far transcends the choice of freedom 
by more than twenty thousand Chinese and 
Korean anti-Communist prisoners of war in Korea 
two years ago. It has a deeper meaning which 
cannot fail to hearten all free peoples the world 
over—a sign of disintegration in the Communist 
world.” “It would be a serious mistake,” con- 
tinued the paper, “to assume that the Communist 
world is an entity. working for a single purpose. 
On the contrary, nothing is farther from the truth. 
We have good reason to believe that everyone who 
unfortunately has been shut behind the Iron 
Curtain would do just what the anti-Communist 


POWs ‘did if given a chance.” For this reason, 
the paper’ pointed out, “we are pleased to not : 
that the United States has once again reverted 
to a policy of liberation which was laid dows. 
in 1952 but was later discarded. 
the fact that what she espouses now is peaceful” 
liberation, it is essentially in conformity with the 
spirit which Freedom Day symbolizes. On this | 
auspicious occasion, it is our sincere hope th 4 
all free peoples of the world will dedicate thems 
selves to the task of restoring freedom to all th 


In spite of 


enslaved peoples behind the Iron Curtain. 


‘ At thirty, a man is a flower and a woman a crone. 


BAET-BRBR? KAETEARO 


Get drunk while there is wine today; let the morrow take care of 


its sorrows. 


FERREFARs AABRV GFT 0 


—Translated By Edward Y. K. Kwong 
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Geneva Talks 


“Ti—nding the agreement against public airing 
a of differences at the Sino-American talks 
jn Geneva,” stated editorially the New York 
Times on January 20, “the Chinese COmmunists 
have issued a lengthy statement in which they 
reassert their right to Taiwan and refuse to re- 
nounce force in the pursuit of that goal. At 
the same time, though themselves still under 
condemnation by the United Nations as aggres- 
sors, they denounce the ‘United States aggres- 
sors’, reject any American right to join in the 
defense of Taiwan and hint at their right to 
expel the American forces from that area. Fin- 
ally, they accuse the United States ‘of obstruct- 
ing the return of Chinese from this country and 
of manufacturing pretexts to drag out the talks.” 

Pointing out that “the statement as a whole 
suggests that .... the Chinese Communists would 
like to achieve a ‘peaceful ouster of the United 
States from that area” and that “for this pur- 
pose they press, as their most immediate aim, 
for a conference between the United States and 
Communist China on the foreign ministers level,” 
the paper went on to say: “In the first place, 
such a conference would be tantamount to Am- 
etican recognition of the Chinese Communist re- 
gime and would certainly be accepted by the 
world as such. That would not only pave the 
way for Communist China’s admission to the 
United Nations before it had purged itself of 
the stigma of aggression; it would also com- 
promise our relations with Taiwan. Beyond that, 
however, the Chinese Communists make it plain 
that the purpose of such conference would and 
should be to end American support, called ‘arm- 
ed occupation’ of Taiwan as the key issue be- 
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tween Communist China and the United States. 
This would mean the abandonment of Taiwan 


‘to Communist conquest or subversion. Finally, 


the Communists make it equally plain that while 
they would be willing to renounce force in the 
settlement of international issues between the 
United States and Communist China, such a re- 
nunciation would not apply to what they call 
the ‘domestic’ problem of ‘liberating’ Taiwan, 
which they propose to seek by peaceful means 
only ‘so far as it is possible.’ 

“This is the answer of the Chinese Commu-, 
nists to the American effort to persuade them to 
adhere to Secretary Dulles’ ‘no-force’ doctrine, 
both in general ‘and with particular referénce to 
the Taiwan area’, as a condition for further 
negotiations: Since the end of the Korean war 
the United States has applied the ‘no force’ doc- 
trine to Taiwan itself. It has done so in the 
mutual security pact, which limits American de- 
fense obligations to Taiwan and the Penghu Is- 
land; again, in the accompanying note ‘to that 
pact, which makes any military action by Chiang 
Kaishek against the mainland subject to a joint 
agreement with the United States, which means 
an American veto ..... Now the United States 
is ready to pledge itself, and therewith the Chi- 
nese Nationalists, to formal recognition of the 
‘no force’ doctrine in a specific agreement with 
Communist China. But -the Chinese Commu- 
nists. will have none of it.” 

Stating that the Chinese Communists “hoped 
to drive a wedge into the public opinion in the 
United States by a verbal assault on ‘what they 
call the American ‘occupation’ of Formosa,” the 
New York Herald Tribune commented editorially 
on January 23: “The United States has taken a 
firm stand-on Formosa. A year ago, at the in- 
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stance of the President, Congress passed a joint. 


resolution on the subject, by votes of 409 to 3 
in the House and 85 to 3 in the Senate. It 
stated that the ‘secure possession by a friendly 
government of the western Pacific island chain, 
of which Formosa is a part, is essential to the 
vital interests of the United States and all friend- 
ly nations in or bordering on the Pacific.’ Con- 
sequently, it authorized the President ‘to employ 


the armed forces of the United States as he 


deems necessary for the specific purpose of secur- 


ing and protecting Formosa and the Pescadores, 
this authority to include the securing and pro- 
tection of such related positions and territories 
of that area now in friendly hands.’” 

Asserting that “Americans close ranks on this 
issue—or rather that they demonstrate no seri- 
ous cleavage ever existed on the fundamental 
point, the protection of Formosa against the use 
the paper maintained: “To facilitate 
the return of the prisoners, to bring - about a 
ceasefire in the Formosa Strait and to prevent 


of force, 


an armed attack upon Formosa that might pre- 
cipitate a general war, two influences can be 
One is the realization by Red China 
that every day’s delay is another obstacle erect- 


powerful. 


ed by themselves against qualifying for mem- 
bership in the United Nations—and the obstacles 
are already numerous enough. Another is the 
knowledge in Peiping that the United States 
holds unitedly to its commitments. In this last, 
the tone of public debate and political discus- 
sion can be of first importance.” 

“We can’t get agitated about the Reds refus- 
ing to sign a renunciation-of-force agreement,” 
editorialized the Scripps-Howard newspapers, on 
January 21. “There may be dangers in urging 
them to do so. It might give too many people 
the idea that the threat in the Formosa Strait 
has‘ passed. From bitter experience we know 
that such an agreement would become just a 
scrap of paper the instant Red China decided 
it was in her own evil interests to violate it. 

“There have been many agreements in the past 
The biggest flop 
1920s. 


renouncing the use of force. 
was the Kellogg-Briand pact of the 


About all it did was to get the peaceful nations’ 
to relax and disarm while the aggressors pre 
pared for war. The United Nations Cha t 
pledges all signatories to forego the use’ of forcg” 
or threat of force in the settlement of disputes, 
But it didn’t deter Soviet Russia from support. 
ing satellite North Korea in aggression or from: 
siding with the aggressor against the, United) 


Nations. Weare in favor of everything which 


actually would diminish the chances of war and 


d | 
gS 
I 


increase the chances of peace. But we frankly 
don’t think the agreement we are seeking wou i 
delay Red China for a minute once it decides the 
time has come to attack Formosa.” e 

Pointing out that the United States reply to 
the Chinese Communists “makes clear that the’ 
talks will continue to get nowhere as long 
Red China fails to live up to its obligations and 
refuses to renounce the use of force in ‘‘onnecs| 
tion with its vow to ‘liberate Formosa’, the Wa 
shington Evening Star observed in its editori | 
of January 23: 
the Chinese Communists’ 
this is that they are ‘willing to yenounce force. 
only if they are first conceded the goals for ; 
which they would use force’. So be it. If that 
is really their view, they can be sure that they 
are wasting their breath when they ask for such 
thiags as a Dulles-Chou meeting and an end to 
They can be sure, too, that 
our Seventh Fleet | 


apparent answer to 


the trade embargo. 
they will have to ‘run over’ 
if they try to ‘liberate’ 
measures. They had better not misjudge ot 4 
American temper on that score.” 

_In their editorials of January 20 and 23, while 
the Washington Post & Time-Herald declaredi 
“If we read this correctly, it says that noth ing 
further is to be expected of the Geneva tal . 
unless the United States accepts the Communi t 
terms for a meeting between Secretary Du 
and Chou En-lai,” the New York Daily Mi 
opined: “This is a futile conference, serv 
only to re-emphasize the intransigeance and t 
kery of the enemy. Please let’s hear no mor 


talk about how we should acquiesce in giving 


a United Nations seat to these Red barbarians.” 
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_his Memoirs ... 


“Any person anywhere in the world who is 
sincerely interested in finding out which side is 
in good faith and which in bad faith as far as 
the Geneva talks go,” editorialized the San 
Francisco Chronicle on January 24, “can draw 
The Chi- 
nese (Communists) cannot, or at any rate do 
not, keep an engagement as elementary and as 


his own conclusions from this record. 


easily performed as that of repatriating 13 hu- 
Yet they constantly accuse the 
United States of blocking the way to an agree- 


ment for keeping the peace in Asia. 


“Saturday’s statement from’ the State Depart- 
ment setting out the record of the Geneva talks, 
and exposing the failure of the Chinese to live 
up-to their repatriation pledge, was well justifi- 
ed as a reply to the Chinese Communists’ mis- 
leading propaganda. The effect should be help- 
ful in gaining friendly respect for the American 
position. We consider that the State Depart- 
ment is entirely correct in asserting the right 
of self-defense, recognized as it is in interna- 
tional law and affirmed in the United Nations 
Charter. 
which failed to ‘reserve this right, we would in 
effect be foregoing our right to defend our law- 


If we were to sign any agreement 


ful presence in Taiwan.” 


Truman Memoirs 


In its editorial of the issue of January 23, the 
Life magazine declared: “Mr. Truman resumes 
with his account of the Mar- 
shall mission to China. ‘That mission, itself a 
failure, laid the base for the archfailure of the 
whole Truman foreign policy, the loss of the 
Asian mainland to Communism. Thus his ver- 
sion will arouse strong feelings on the part of 
all who opposed his Asia policy at the time— 
including the editors of Life. 

“Mr. Truman’s account can be criticised for 
its omissions. Fot instance, -he ignores the ob- 
Vious reason why the Chinese Communists wel- 
comed and for a time observed the truce which 
Marshall negotiated in China’s civil war in early 
1946, It was during those very months that 
the Soviet army delayed its withdrawals ftom 
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Manchuria to enable the Chinese, Communists, 
unharassed by Nationalist troops, to take over 
this key province, including vast quantities of 
Japanese arms. But the main shortcoming of 
Mr. Truman’s account need not be sought in 
its omissions. It is in his own words.” 
Pointing out that the Marshall misson, so 
read, contained the three major American mis- 
takes which by 1949 had led to the communiza- 
tion of China, namely, not taking Communism 
seriously enough soon enough, not taking China 
seriously enough, either then or later, and per- 
mitting a personal distaste for Chiang Kai-shek, 
“What Chiang 
then needed was full*moral and physical sup- 


the magazine went on to say: 


port, such as we now give him in his Formosan 
stronghold. Since 1946, to defend him and the 
free periphery of Asia, we have spent far more 
in lives and treasure than Mr. Truman says the 
American people would not have stood for at 
that time. It is hindsight to say this, but it 
is also a history lesson, similar to that of the 
Cumean Sibyl in ancient Rome. When King 


.Tarquin thought she asked too much for nine 


books of prophecy, she burned three and offered 
him the other six at the same price. Again re- 
fused, she burned three more, and Tarquin fin- 
ally bought them for the same sum that might 
have purchased nine. Chiang Kai-shek is still 
considered untouchable by Mr. Truman who still 
blames him and ‘extremists on each side’ for 
Marshall’s failure. But the smaller grows Chiang’s 
realm, the larger he grows as the tragic hero of 
history’s Asian tale, and the better look’ the bar- 
gains we refused to make a few short years 
ago. i 
“In 1948 we called Mf. Truman’s China policy | 
one of ‘disastrous neglect half-hidden by irrel- 
evant sermonizing’. It still reads ‘that way in 
his Memoirs. And the question of China is by 
no means settled. Even now the drive to scut- 
tle Chiang’s government from the United Na- 
tions and to recognize Mao’s gathers force in the 
diplomatic world. The mistakes begun in Mar- 
shall’s mission have persisted too long already, 
If history does not teach us anything, what is 
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the use of reading it—or writing it—at all?” 

“Harry Truman starts the second batch of 
his memoirs with an account of how China fell 
to the Communists,” editorialized the Chicago 
Tribune on January 25, “and the friendly Na- 
tionalist government of Chiang Kai-shek was 
overthrown. This was a disaster to American in- 
terests. It was peculiarly a disaster placed on 
the doorstep of the New Deal. That is why 
Truman is at such pains to get his interpreta- 
tion before the public. For Mr. Roosevelt and 
his secretary of war, Henry L. Stimson public- 
ly explained that the United ‘States intervened 
and fought in the second World War to main- 
tain the independence of China. They said that 
its territorial integrity had to be defended 
against attempts at foreign domination. Yet Tru- 
man’s secretary of State, Dean Acheson, admit- 
ted after the Communist conquest that, although 
the country had been saved from Japan, it had 
been lost to Russia.” 

“Truman washes his hands of this catastrophe 
by saying it was all Chiang’s fault,” it continu- 
ed, “because he was ‘an old-fashioned warlord’ 
who ‘did not command the respect and support 
of the Chinese people and was unwilling to be 
‘a little more conciliatory’. Yet it was for this 
same ‘old-fashioned warlord’ that Roosevelt ad- 
mitted taking the United States into World War 
II. The Red Chinese who later attacked the 
United States in Korea should have credited 
Marshall and Truman with a strong assist to 
their cause.” 

“For one thing,” commented editorially the 
New York Wall Street Journal on January 23, 
“Mr. Truman says, a $500 million United States 
loan to Chiang previouly agreed upon, was with- 
held by the Treasury Department because Chiang 
would not make a ‘political settlement’ with 
the Chinese Communists. Chiang had been ad- 
vised by General Marshall, on orders from Wash- 
ington, to conciliate the Communists by ad- 
mitting them into the Government. Chiang 
would not ‘heed the advice’ and so the help was 
not forthcoming. “There is. no doubt in my 
mind,’ Mr. Truman writes, ‘that if Chiang had 
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been only a little more conciliatory (toward the 
Chinese Communists,) an understanding could: 
have been reached.’ e 

*So that’s Mr. Truman’s answer to the que c 
tion. He says the United States Government of: 
that time would not go all the way to help the y 
Nationalist Chinese because the Nationalists in. 
sisted on opposing the Communists.” 3 

“One of the things Truman omitted in nis 
account,” commented editorially the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer on January 20, “was that the most, 
formidable stumbling-block that prevented fe é 
mation of a coalition government was the Com. 
munists’ insistence that their armies should : 
main intact under Red command, instead of Dew 
ing integrated with the Nationalist forces under 
a unified command. Chiang made concessions) 
on nearly every other point, but he could not™ 
agree to this one.” : 

With reference to Mr. Truman’s remark that” 
the Nationalist army’s “surrender began to oc r 
on such a large scale that I decided to cut off fury 
ther shipments to China,” the paper observed: 
“That is not the way we heard it. The large: | 
scale desertions of the Nationalist forces began 
AFTER Truman cut off aid to Chiang and: 
washed his hands of the China affair, and whi : 
Secretary Acheson was waiting for the dust 0 
settle ... Thus Truman himself. has delivered | 
a potent indictment of his own administration, 
If he knew how bad the Chinese Reds were and 
what they intended to do, why did he first try 
to drive the Nationalists into their arms and 
then cut off the aid which might have saved ther : 


1 


from “defeat?” P 

“Seldom has so lame an apology for a dis-| 
astrous policy been written,” commented edito ze 
ally the Houston Chronicle on January 22. “The! 
loss of China was not due to any intransigean ce 

on the part of Chiang. On the contrary, it wi 

due, in part, to Chinese Communist intransig 
ance, and to Soviet treachery. But even morg 
it was the result of lack of vision on the pat 
of American leaders, including the President 
who accepted the advice of State and Treas y 
Department figures, of whom some were om. 
FREE CHINA REVIEW 
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_fegime? 


- deceived by assertions 


munists, and others whose loyalty to their coun- 
try is suspected. 

“The outcome of coalition governments with 
the paper con- 
“France had had one before the war 


” 


Communists already was known, 


tinued. 


' and was so weakened from within that Hitler’s 


legions went through the country like a knife 
Poland had had one, and the 
Communists had promptly taken over and turn- 


through cheese. 


ed Poland into a Red totalitarian satellite of 
Russia. The Red leaders in China told Mar- 
shall that, while they would agree to a coali- 
tion government, they would keep their own 
armies and not integrate them with the govern- 
ment’s.. What kind of government can you have 
with two armies, one bent upon destroying the 
But Truman blames Chiang for the 
failure of the Marshall mission. His apologia 
is about the weakest that has been written in 
this era.” 

“Such a misleading of events could only be 
made by a man with a. memory like H. S. 
T. ’s,” editorialized the Los Angeles Times on 
January 20, “which is one of the, most con- 
yenient on record. H. S. T. denies he ever was 
of China ‘experts’ that 
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the Communists were agrarian reformers; but 
after admitting he knew them to be Commu- 
nists he then assumes that they would make 
an agreement for genuine peaceful compromise 
and he also assumes they would have kept it. 

“Chiang, who had known and dealt with the 
Chinese Communists long before H.S.T. had 
ever, probably, heard of them, and certainly 
long before H.S.T. became a national figure, 
had a knowledge of the Communists much su- 
petior to that of H.S.T. or General Marshall 
who then was H.S.T.’s special ambassador to 
China. Chiang balked at trying to make an 
agreement with the Reds, no doubt; but it may 
not have been from obstinacy. It may have been 
because he was aware that the Reds would not 
enter into any agreement in good faith. Chiang,. 
in other words, knew the Communists were as 
thoroughly untrustworthy as they have subse- 
quently proved to be. 

“Whether some of the China ‘experts’ misled 
H.S.T. and General Marshall, or whether they 
misled themselves, they betrayed a naive attitude 
in these negotiations, and history will record 
that fact in spite of aH H.S.T.’s efforts to the 
contrary.” 


Heaven does not give birth to a useless man; earth does not grow 
rootless grass« 


RAEMAVRA * WAKRRZ¥E o 
—Translated By Edward Y. K. Kwong 








Book Reviews 


THE SURE VICTORY 
By Madam - Chiang Kai-shek 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New Jersey, London, and Glasgow. 
1955 45 pages. US$1.00 


“his booklet is at once he history of an 
qT earnest soul in search of God and a tes- 
timony of the efficacy of prayer. As a history 
of its author’s quest for God, t tells its readers 
how she has gradually transformed herself over 
the decades from a nominal Christian (p. 9) 
into one who, “feeling a very strong immanence 
of God,” (p. 34) 
so often heard about and never quite understood: 


experiences what she “had 


spiritual joy and exhilaratian.” (p. 33) 

Born of devout Christian parents, the author 
and her sisters and brothers were all brought up 
with religious training. The little children had 
to attend Sunday school and church and observe 
daily family devotions. In this way, the author 
unconsciously absorbed Christian ideals. 

But as the author so frankly says, she was 
at first merely a nominal Christian. She accepted 
the divinity of Christ, His teachings and His 
grace. She believed, too, that Jesus came to 
the world to atone for sinners, but this meant 
little to her. Although Jesus died for her, He 
also died for everybody else. His death had no 
personal significance. As to the matter of sinning, 
she thought that everybody was a sinner and 
certainly her sins were no more wicked than those 
of the average person. She sccepted Christianity 
in her mind, instead of a truly personal experienc- 
ing of faith. (p. 9) 

The author experienced her first great Spiritual 
crisis in the summer of 1931 with the death of 
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her mother, who had “lived very close to God” # 
(p. 9) “according to His precepts to do justl 
to love mercy, and to walk in spirit humbly with 
Him.” (p. 10) # 

It was during those years that the author 
devoted herself wholeheartedly to help her distine 
guished husband, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-sh ek 
“to understand the complexities of Old Testamen 
history.” (p. 11) With the help of her old not $ 
and textbooks on Old Testament History, she 


guided him through the intricacies of his Bib | 


studies. This lovely picture of China’s First 
Couple studying and praying together cannot be | 
adequately described except in Madame Chiang’s 
own words: : 

“The daily session between the Generalissima 
and myself, which started out to be devotional, 
has come to be a source of common strength and | 
an~ integral part of our lives. Every mornin 
since then, at six-thirty, we have prayed. together 
and have shared devotional reading and ce 
Every night before retiring, we also p oge- 
ther.” (p. 12) oc a 

At this stage of her Pilgrim’s Progress, the. 
author reached the first plateau of her spiritual | 
development. With the growth of her faith throug! ‘ 
meditations and fresh understanding, a deeper § 
meaning came of their prayers together. As she | 
so beautifully says, “Many a time a feeling of 
spiritual peace seems to exude from within m 3 
bringing completely annihilated self, with th 7 
mind in quiet and continuous absorption in th i 
keen contemplation of God.. When in this state, & 
one is practically oblivious to the calls of this, a 
world, likes and dislikes, honor and name, ate: 
and love.” (p. 12) : 4 

The stirring speech which Madame Chian ft 


delivered in Madison Square Garden, New York 


es 
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City in the midst of the Second World War in 
1943, marked another forward step in her under- 
standing of the teachings of Jesus Christ. It was 
only after an intense inner struggle that she 
could say the following words and mean them 
with all her heart: 

“The teachings of Christ radiate ideas for the 
elevation of souls and intellectual capacities far 
above the common passions of hate and degradation. 
He taught ug to help our less fortunate fellow- 


beings, tg work and strive for their betterment 


without ever deceiving ourselves and others by 
pretending that tragedy and ugliness do not exist. 
He taught us to hate the evil in men, but ,not 
men themselves.” (p. 19) 


Another crisis hour for Madame Chiang came . 


when China was overrun by the Communists in 
1949. In those dark days when she happened 
she kept on praying 
In her anxiety over the 


to be staying in America, 
for divine guidance. 
situation at home, she asked her sister, Madame 
H. H. Kung, over and over again, “How can 
God allow anything so wicked to happen? How 
can he allow the Communists to overrun the main- 


land? Doesn’t He know they are His enemies?” 
Madame Kung’s reply to these persistent ques- 
“Keep on praying and be patient. I 


tions was: 
am certain He will open a way.” 

The dramatic sequel should be told by Madame 
Chiang herself. “Then one morning at dawn,” 
says she, ‘unaware whether I was asleep or awake, 
Theard a Voice—an ethereal voice saying distinctly: 


‘All is right.’”’ (p. 23) 

Thereupon, she immediately rose and went to 
her sister’s room. She announced that she wag 
going home by the first available plane. On her 


‘home-bound journey, she asked herself many 


searching questions: ‘Wherein have I personally 
failed? Could I have done more? Why had the 
Communists prevailed? What could I do now?” 

Her answer to these questions was an indictment 


.of her past conduct. She conceded that she had 


been trying to live a Christian life and made 
some social and political contributions. But she 
“had not been working directly for God, under 
God, and with God.” She “had been on the 
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periphery of God’s guidance,” but “had not elim- 
inated self and worked directly for Him.” As 
she so characteristically puts it, “Clearly I had 
been doing things according to Mayling Soong 
Chiang’s light with His help, instead of doing 
them in God’s. way with Mayling. Soong Chiang 
as His instrument.” (p. 27) 

She puts the case against herself in this way: 
“I had been using God, not letting God use me. 
1 had done nothing for Him alone.” (p. 27) 

As she winged her way across the ocean, an 
idea occurred to her that she should perhaps form 
a prayer group. This germinal idea finally took 
shape when she arrived in Taiwan. She firmly 
believes with Father Patrick Peyton that “the 
‘family that prays together, stays together.” And 
she goes a step further by asking, “Would it not 
also be true that a nation that prays together, 
stays together?” (p. 29) 

Starting with this firm conviction, she formed 
an initial prayer group composed of: forty mem- 
bers. Since then, the group has been meeting every 
Wednesday afternoon without fail. It usually 
starts with two minutes of silent prayer followed 
by singing some cherished hymns. The member 
who is the group leader that day reads passages 
from the Holy Bible and tells of her own spiri- 
tual testimony in relation to the text. Then there 
is open discussion on the subject. Prayers for 
particular reasons or persons are requested by 
members. Several such prayers are offered in 
the course of the meeting. 

Beginning with such a small membership, the 
group was soon faced with the problem of ad- 
mitting new members who wanted to get in. To 
solve this proble:n, branches headed by the original 
members were set up one after another. A joint 
meeting of all these groups was held once every 
three months. There are today, as far as the 
author knows, over one hundred such groups in 
Free China. (p. 35) One of the activities of the 
prayer group was evangelical work among the 
armed forces. They began by putting chaplains 
in the military hospitals and later in the army. 


' As Madame Chiang proudly says, “For the first 


time in history China now has a chaplain service. 
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Eleven trained full-time chaplains do bedside visit- 
ing among the sick and the wounded and hold 
regular Christian services.” (p. 40) 

But a still more interesting aspect is how Madame 
Chiang herself began to get the gradual feeling 
of love for God. This is how she describes it: 

“One day, three years ago, while reading of 
the Crucifixion, I paused at a passage where the 
soldier used a spear to pierce His side, causing 
blood and water to flow from the wound. I had 
read that passage many times before, and it had 
never particularly moved me. This time, however, I 
wept. At last I felt that the suffering and pain 
of Jesus Christ were for me. 
overcome with my own unworthiness.” (p. 34) 

The peculiar sensation Madame Chiang experi- 
enced on that occasion is described by her as “at 
once great grief and great release.” Having shed 
torrential tears without being able tocontrol herself, 
her “heart felt light and relieved, with a sense 
of atonement.” She thinks that she “experienced 
what is called an old-fashioned conversion.” Thence- 
forth she was not only convinced in mind, but 
also “felt a very strong immanence of God.” 
For her, the passage (II Corinthians, 5:17), “If 
any man. be in Christ he is a new creature; 
old things are passed away; behold all things 
become new,” took on new significance. (pp. 34- 
35) 

Madame Chiang’s Pilgrim’s Progress is fully 
shared by her husband who is quoted by her as 
having once said to his officers: “I am worried 
for you. It is important for all of you whether 
you have any religious faith and whatever your 
religious faith may be, to recognize the indis- 
putable existence of the Arbiter—God. He is in 
the hearts of all men. This is in keeping with 
our Chinese philosophy ‘unity between heaven 
and man.’” (p. 43) 

Madame Chiang ends her booklet with an im- 
passioned plea. “This is what we must have and 
must have quickly: a chain of prayer groups 
around the world; a turning to God of all those 
who call themselves Christians and who will 
welcome amongst them those who have no spiritual 


home.” . 
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I cried and cried, - 


“Civilization will advance in proportion to the 
personal concern, enthusiasm, and faith throug] 3 
prayer that we soak into it. Then will be s 
victory,” she. confidently predicts. . 

Lord Tennyson’s immortal lines in his Moré a 
@’ Arthur may well serve as a footnote to Madam 4 
Chiang’s The Sure Victory. The English poet | 
makes the dying King Arthur say: g 

If thou shouldst never see my face again, 

Pray for my soul. More things are wrought” 

by prayer g 

Than this world dreams of. Whereford, let thy” 

voice 

Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer: 

Both for themselves and those who call them 

friend? f 

For so the whole round earth is everyway 


Bound by gold chains about the feet of God, | 
DURHAM S. F. CHEN’ | 


THE LANGUAGE OF COMMUNISM) 
By Harry Eodgkinson 3 
Pitman Publishing Corporation, 
New York, 1954 
149 pages, US$3.75 
his work of Harry Hodgkinson’s should 
of great value to the world. For to tha 
who study Communism with the object of 
bating it, the need for a glossary exposing 
Communist distortion of the language has lon 
been felt. The need is not so much for theif 
own enlightenment as for the information of 
public. ‘To the Communists, words are weapon ‘, 
with just as deadly effect. In the words f 
Hodgkinson, “The language of Communis 2, 
therefore, is not so much a means of explaini 
to an unbeliever what Communism means, buf 
an armory of weapons and tools intended 
produce support or dissolve opposition to 
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Communist policies on the part of people either 
hostile or indifferent to them. ‘The meaning of 
a Communist word is not what you think it 
says, but what effect it is intended to produce.” 
Through the brandish of their word weapons for 
the purpose of intimidation or - deception, the 
Communists often achieve unheard-of results in 
furthering their aggressive policies and in their 
attempts to bring whole countries and peoples 
under their influence. 

A case in point is the expression “co-existence,” 
which has become so fashionable after the Ge- 
neva Conference at the summit last year that 
it has been peddled all over the world by Com- 
munists, neutrals and innocents alike. Accord- 
ing to Hodgkinson, this word does:not carry the 
meaning of live and let live, but a policy of live 
and let die. His observation agrees with that of 
the current edition of the China Handbook, which 
says: “As to ‘co-existence,’ they j(the Reds) have 
in mind the relationship between master and 
slave—with them in the role of the master.” 
Therefore, an inyitation to co-existence, whether 
extended direetly by the Communists themselves 
or through the good offices of such neutrals as 
Nehru and U Nu is dothing but an invitation 
to hell: Anyone who entertains any extravagant 
hopes about it will live to regret the day he was 
born. 

Of the 148 Communist terms defined by the 
author, the one that is of immediate concern to 
the non-Communist world is aggression. Vishin- 
sky defined aggression in 1950 as “a conflict 
between states, and the aggressor is he who first 
attacks. No aggression. exists in the case of in- 
ternal conflict. There is aggression in the case 
of interference with the internal affairs of a 
state.” This way of looking at aggression is 
what the Russians would like the world to ac- 
cept. They themselves would abstain as much 
as possible from the stigma of open ' aggression 
while setting Communists and other subversive 
elements to do the work of conquering for them. 
Thus the attack launched by the North Koreans 
on the Republic of South Korea is no war, but 
the police action taken by the United Nations 
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against the North Koreans is. 

This should’ be read jointly with the word 
“war.” In discussing this subject, the author 
lists it under three headings: 1) The Soviet at- 
titude toward war; 2) Soviet theories of waging 
war; Soviet views on the likelihood of war. 

Regarding the first point, the Soviets have been 
attempting to make it impossible for the world 
to accuse the Soviet Union of a warlike policy, 
whatever action she may take. Hence, they have 
been trying to convince the world that the im- 
perialists and running dogs of Wall Street are 
bent on making war and that the Soviet Union 
is bent on maintaining peace. At the first glance, 
this seems to be a meaningless jargon which can 
But to one dedicated to Commu- 
nism, when he is torn between Communism 
and national feeling, it all the dif- 
ference between taking up arms in the defense 
of one’s fatherland and subverting his home 


fool no one. 


means 


government to sender assistance to the Soviet 
Union in her attempt to maintain “peace.” 
Regarding the second point, the Russians place 
a higher regard for a total war than for the Blitz- 
krieg. They would stress the sustaining power 
of a nation to fight through a long war by the 
development of industrial power and by propa- 
ganda rather than the winning of actual battles. 
As regards the Soviet views on the likelihood 
of another world war, there is no unanimity 
among the Soviets themselves. At different times 
they expressed different views. Because of this ' 
uncertainty, they called in the assistance of the 
“Peace Movement.” It is the function of the 
Peace Movement not to subvert capitalist gov- 
ernments and replace them with socialist ones 
(although this is not excluded if conditions should 
be favorable anywhere), but to prevent capitalist : 
governments from making war on the Soviet 
Union. 5 
One notices many significant omissions of 
words which should have been included inthis 
glossary as, for instance, “people” as contrasted 


‘ with “nationals,” “self-criticism,” “study group” 


and “united front,” to mention just a few. Among 
these the most important from the point of view 
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of the laymen is probably the word “people” as 
it is used by the Communists. Though he goes 
to some lengths in the treatment of “people’s 
democracy,” the author fails to give a definition 
of the word “people,” which to the Communists 
mean nothing but themselves. Failure to under- 
stand this word has led many a person to the 


wayward path of Communism. For the Coin- 


munists use this word with such frequency thik 
to any outsider they can be nothing but the mo t 
concerned about people’s rights and welfare, which 
they are not. This and others like it should have” 


a place in a glossary of this nature. ; 


Edward Y. K. Kwong : 
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Premier O. K. Yui’s Administrative 
Report to the 17th Session of 
the Legislative Yuan 
Min of the Legislative Yuan: A de- 
tailed administrative report of the Ex- 
ecutive Yuan has been placed before you. There- 
fore, I now propose to give you an explanation 
of some of the salient points in the report as 
follows: 
I. International Relations and Overseas 


Chinese Affairs 


Immediately following the failure of the foreign 
ministers of the four.powers to reach an understand- 


ing at Geneva, Soviet Russia tested the hydrogen 


bomb and went all-out. to infiltrate in the Middle 
East and Southeast Asia. This conclusively shows 
that the so-called “spirit of Geneva” is devoid 
of meaning excepting that it may serve Russia 
as something with which to undermine the morale 
of the free world. Russia’s peace offensive 
has been prosecuted, by means of political 
-gubversion and economic expansion, with the 
twofold objective of undermining the solidarity 
of the free world and of expanding the belt of 
neutralized territories in both Europe and Asia. 
At the same time, the clamoring for war by the 
Chinese Communists indicates that the international 
Communists have adopted the plan of remaining 
in the defensive in the West and taking the 
offensive in the East. Their direct aswell as round- 
about aggressive actions sufficiently bear out what 
Nikita S. Krushchev told the 20th Congress of the 
Russian Communist Party that the chief aim of in- 
ternational Communism is to make Communism 
a “world system. “ As a result of these actions, 
the peace-seeking and freedom-loving countries of 
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the world have learned a painful lesson, which has 
the effect of putting them on their guard and form- 
ing among them a common anti-Communist front 
with the determination not to make any further 
retreat. Unfortunately for the free world, some 
countries tend to be what is known as “realistic,” 
while others still cling to outmoded colonialism 
and weak-kneed opportunism. All in all they 
interfere with the united anti-Communist front: 
and are responsible for losing the initiative to 
the Communists. ' 

In face of the world situation, we. have followed 
our fixed policy in trying on the one hand to win 
friends among the nations so as to strengthen 
our power in the Anti-Communist and Resist- 
Russia struggle and consolidate the ranks of the 
free nations and on the other to reveal and 
frustrate Soviet Russia’s attempts to cause dissen- 
sion among the free nations and infiltrate their 
ranks. From the same policy we adopted firm 
action and resorted to the powers given us by the 
United Nations Charter in the Security Council last 
December. In order to frustrate Russia’s attempt 
at blackmail at a time when a number of countries 
applied to join the United Nations, to uphold 
the United Nations Charter and to protect our 
own interests, we vetoed the application of Outer 
Mongolia. After our veto, Russia was forced by 
the, righteous indignation of the world to make 
concessions, with the result that the free nations 
and the other friendly country which was barred 
from joining the UN gained a better recognition 
of Russia’s intrigues and her blackmail attempts 
in the so called “package deal.” 

In strengthening our relations with the friendly 
powers, we have, since the coming into effect of: 
the mutual defense treaty last year, materially 
improved our military cooperation with the United 





States. The United States has both expedited and 
increased the amount of her military aid |to us. 
In mapping out common measures against the 
Chinese Communists our ‘two countriés have 
resorted to more frequent consultations. 

At the same time, in order to estrange the 
relations between China and the United States 
which have been daily becoming more and more 
cordial, the Chinese Communists are exerting all 
sorts of pressures on the United States to hold 
a meeting of the foreign ministers level with 
them. In this we are maintaining a correct 
attitude by trying to persuade the United States 
to.end at an early date her conversations with 
the Chinese Communists which have the effect 
of increasing the stature of the Peiping regime 
and undermining the solidarity among the free 
nations. 

As to the American attempt to win from the 
Chinese Communists a pledge not to resort to 
arms, we think it is of little use to world peace. 
The aggressive policy of international Communism 
cannot be restrained by empty words or by a scrap 
of paper. It can only be stopped by firm, non- 
compromising actions. Especially important are 
the ban on the strategic materials ‘and the non- 
recognition policy. Though both are but a negative 
way of sanctions against what is recognized by the 
United Nations as aggressor; yet the inability to 
carry out these negative sanctions firmly will adver- 


sely affect the morale and the military power of the’ 


free world. It will in addition help Soviet Russia 
and the Peiping regime to cause dissension among 
the free nations, to infiltrate and subvert them 
one by one and give them the chance of launching a 
surprise attack on the United States for the purpose 
of communizing the world. At this critical hour, 
the anti-Communist actions of the free world 
should not show contradiction\by being strong at 
one point and resorting to appeasement at another. 
Otherwise they will adversely affect the United 
States leadership in the free world. 

Aside from strengthening the relations between 
China andthe United States, we have progressively 
pushed forward our program of exchanging emis- 
saries with countries that had no relations with 


us and of strengthening the existing relations wi 
countries with which we had maintained relation; 
before. We have anuounced the termination 
war with West Germany, the exchange 
envoys with Viet Nam and the appointment 
ambassadors to the Philippines and Iran. 
have sent special envoys to visit a number 


_the Central and South American countries an 1 


we have appointed ministers to be stationed 
Venezuela, Dominican Republic, Costa Rica 
Nicaragua. We are also taking steps to st 
diplomatic relations with countries in the Midé 
and Near East. In the Far East, our relatio 
with the Republic of Korea, Japan, the Philippin 
and Thailand have shown marked improvement 
whether we look at them from the viewpoint 
cultural exchange, trade volumes, mutual visity 
of officials and private citizens or in other respe 
We shall continue to follow our established poli 
of fighting Communist aggression by uniting wil 
all the anti-Communist countries in a comme 
struggle. eet 

Overseas Chinese affairs and foreign affairs < 
closely related to each other. For to seek alli 
and to strengthen our relations with friend! 
countries is, in a sense, to safeguard the ingeres 
of our compatriots abroad. During the last 
months, the Chinese Communists continued the 
divisionary tactics in foreign countries, trying 
disrupt the solidarity of our overseas compatric 
by hook or by crook. They also tried to persecute 
our patriotic overseas compatriots and create 
antagonism everywhere with a view to weakening 
the anti-Communist forces. In the face of he 
Communist seductive, divisionary aud blackmilin 
tactics, the Government has been trying ‘to bring 
about greater solidarity among our overseas peopl 
and reinforce their various organizations. With 
this in view, the Overseas Affairs Commissid 
has been sending officials abroad to inspect n¢ 
provide guidance to the overseas Chinese commie 
nities, to encourage the loyal Chinese citi om ; 
abroad to lead and serve the overseas Chinese of 
ganizations in the task of combating Comm nis 
infiltration. With the encouragement and guk 
dance of the Government, our compatriots abroa 


et 
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have achieved remarkable progress in their anti- 
Communist activities and their private efforts 
in promoting better relations between China and 





foreign countries. In the economic field, in addition 
toaiding and guiding the overseas Chinese people 
to divert their investments from trade to industry, 
attracting them td invest in Taiwan, providing 
assistance to overseas Chinese merchants to trade 
more frequently with traders in Taiwan and 
encouraging remittances from Chinese people ab- 
road, we are actively initiating a movement among 
our overseas compatriots to impose economic 


at 
id 
rt 
le. 
ns | sanctions against the Chinese Communist regime, 
es @ in order to check Communist infiltration under 
nt the cover of trade. In the cultural and educational 
of ® fields, we have intensified our efforts in encour- 
its @ aging overseas Chinese students to come to Taiwan 
ts @ tostudy. At the same time, we are trying to im- 
icy @ prove the teaching staff ‘and curriculum of the 
ith @ overseae Chinese schools. We are also making 
on. arrangements for sending people of scholastic 
@ distinction to lecturing tours - abroad ‘so as 
are @ to elevate’ the educational standard of overseas 
ies § Chinese schools. In September last year, the 
diy § Government summoned the Overseas Chinese 
sts @ Cultural and Edug¢ational Conference in Taipei, 
six § during which programs for overseas Chinese 
eit ® cultural and educational activities were thoroughly 
to examined with a view to making further. improve- 
ots ments. The Government will do everything 
® possible to carry out the resolutions adopted in 
the Conference. 








‘@ Speaking about our overseas Chinese affairs, let 
Us solemnly point out that the extensive overseas 
‘communities of our people have been secking 
'B prosperity peacefully and in cooperation with the 







‘local peoples on the basis of mutual help and 
| mutual benefit. Our overseas people were hard- 
. /warking pioneers in bygone days and are anti- 
ad Communist fighters for the cause of democracy 












}and freedom today.. As a result of Communist 
Mfiltration and divisionary tactics. in the countries 





f their residence, the local governments have, 
ortunately, placed unnecessary restrictions to 









ir patriotic activities and legitimate rights and 
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terests, While we must continue to urge our over- 


seas compatriots to cultivate friendly relations and 
cooperation with the local peoples in the countries 
where they find themselves.so as to promote the 
solidarity. and increase the fighting strength of the 
free world, let us hope that our anti-Communist 
allies be more far-sighted and make gaod use of 
the potentials of the overseas Chinese people in 
order that close cooperation be achieved between 
the Chinese and local peoples on their territories 
in the face of Communist aggression and subver- 
sion. Only in so doing can they’hope to foil the 
Communist tricks and avoid*endless disasters 
which the Communists are trying hard to bring 
upon them. 


_Il. Military Affairs 


Our efforts during the. last six months have 
been directed to increasing our fighting potentials, 
improving the living condition of the armed 
forces, intensifying our mobilization in preparation 
for counterattack against the Communists on the 
mainland and improving our anti-airraid defense 
system. In addition, we have been supporting ac- 
tively the operations from the offshore islands, At 
present, not only the defense on the offshore 
islands has been strengthened and the firing power 
of the defenders increased, but the sea and air 
communications between Kinmen, Matsu, Penghu 
and Taiwan have also been so much -improved 
that full support from Taiwan can be brought 
to the operations on the offshore islands. The 
maneuvres recently. staged at the front have proved 
beyond doubt that our defense is invincible. Gun 
duels take place nearly every day between our 
defenders on Kinmen and.Matsu and the Chinese 
Communists on the mainland. Every Comniunist 
challenge in the past has been defeated. Neverthe- 
less, we cannot but feel that the aggravation of 
the threat of Communist aggression in the Taiwan 
Straits is a result of the mounting waves of inter- 
national appeasement. In order to safeguard peace 
and security in the Far East, the free world must 
not tolerate the aggressors’ preparation for war 
on the Chinese mainland unchecked, but must take 
advantage of the ever-growing anti-Communist 
movement on the mainidnd and support the Re- 
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public of China in her effort to destroy the base 
of the international Communist bloc in: Asia. 
We would like to make two supplementary 
remarks here to that part of the Executive Yuan’s 
written report dealing in details with our, pre- 
paration for counterattack during the past six 
months. First, let us point out that we have 
worked out a program for bringing in more 
reserves into the armed forces. The implementa- 
tion of this program and the’ recent establishment 
of the nine reserve divisions will ensue the pre- 
servation of the youth and energy of our forces. 
They will bring us sufficient reserve to deal with 
any emergency. ‘The program, which we have 
worked out in consultation with the United 
States authorities leading to the exchange of notes 
on December 29 last year, represents a remark- 
able development in our preparation for counter- 
attack. Secondly, we have replaced the unfit in 
the armed forces with the strong and healthy 
im reserve. As a result, the average age of 
our soldiers has been lowered. At the same 
time, the resettlement of the retired officers and 
men is being carried out by the Government. 


III. Financial Administration and 
National Economy 


Our efforts in these directions have partly met 
with success ‘and partly shown defects which need 
immediate correction. With the increasing intensifi- 
carion of the Anti-Communist and Resist-Russia 
struggle, the military expenditures have in recent 
years shown daily increase. However, we have 
managed to meet all the requirements and have 
carried out our policy of supporting the military af- 
fairs with finance. The revenues and expenditures 
of the National Treasury showed close agreement 
to the budget. Deficits were lower than esti- 
mated. During the last half year, efforts were 
made to improve the collecttion of the national and 
local tax receipts. The measures taken in this 
direction included the improvement of the uniform 
invoices, the extension of the tax district system, 
the control of the tax information service, the 
introduction of collecticn of the Commodity Tax 
at the source and the examination of the commo- 
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dities, the revision of the tax files of the ho 
and land and the appointment of tax officers to be 
stationed at a fixed place or make circulating of, 
surprise visits to restaurants for the collection of 
Entertainment and Amusement Taxes, and th 
all met with some degree of success. 

In the matter of ‘revision of the tax laws, 
have during the last half year revised the Regula 
tions Governing the Sale of Securities, Regi 
tions Governing the Collection of the Consol, | 
dated Tax and the Income Tax Law. 

After all-the improvements, the collection of 
the national and local taxes showed increase. 
the six-month period from July to a 
1955, all the tax receipts and revenues from the 
government monopolies exceeded the estimated | 
receipts and revenues by 4.37%. This excellent 
result was no doubt brought about by the exertion) 
of all those connected with tax collection, but: 
credit must be given to the Legislative Yuan of | 
the revision of certain of the tax laws, whi 


-had the effect of facilitating the work of the tax 


officers. : 


In the control of foreign exchange, we have ma 
several revisions of the measures adopted last: Ma 4 
governing the buying and selling of foreign a 
change with the object of encouraging exports < | 
coordinating other imports with the imports secure 
through American aid in order to avoid the waste i 
foreign exchange. In our review of the last 
months we must admit that we have 
entirely achieved our object, but we have ag 
complished measurable results. The favorable tra de 
balance for the whole year of 1955 was a recd d 
since the retrocession of Taiwan to China. Speci i} 
ly worth mentioning is the fact that of he 
total exports worth more than US$130,000,0 i} 
commodities from private industries amounted to 
more than US$30,000,000. It is gratifying @ 
note the large volume of exports manufactures 
by private industries, for it shows that the syst 
of exchange certificates in use and the system d 
rebates exerted salutary effect in encouragif 
exports. 2 

The quesiion still remains as to how to ratio 
alize the screening of import applications so a 
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to eliminate the “letting out of the signboards,” 
improve the selling and buying of the certificates 
to make possible the establishment of an exchange 
brokers’ market and increase exports, and bring 
prosperity to the nation! economy. 

The policy regarding interest rates bears close 
elation to investments and economic prosperity. 
The interest rates of the government banks and 
financial institutions have over the, years, been 
gradually lowered.. We should go one step further 
in the control of intetest rates by raising the 
rates of savings and short-term investments so 
as to encourage the accumulation of capital and 
by lowering the rates on short-term deposits so 
as to ease the inflationary pressure. 

The execution of the Securities Law and the 
maintenance of the credit of negotiable instruments 
need to be strictly supervised as before. We are 
studying thé problem of setting up an exchange 
The Provincial -Gov- 
ernment has now announced the regulations for 
stock brokers. As soon as the stock brokerage 
has attained normal development, the 


for negotiable instruments. 


Government will have a stock exchange established 
in accordance with the various laws that concern 
stocks and dealings thereof. This will also provide 
a place for making investments in industries. 

On the side of economic reconstruction, there has 
been favorable progress in indusstial, agricultural, 
and mining production, of which the highest 
records together with improved quality have been, 
achieved in gasoline, steel bars, wheat, soy beans, 
and fishery. With a view to exploiting the natural 
resources of Taiwan, we have intensified our 
efforts in mining various important mineral ores 
on the one hand and have taken up the task of 
prospecting for new mines on the other. We have 
succeeded in discovering a number of petroleum, 
coal, and sulphosulphurous icon deposits, some 
of which have already been formally opened for 
production. 

With respect to water conservancy, mention 
should first of all be made of the various engineer- 
ing projects for the Shihmen Dam now in 
Progress. Survey work is proceeding on plans 
for the harnessing of the hydraulic power of 
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Tachiashih. Two measures for the improvement 
of administrative efficiency in water conservancy 


have yielded satisfactory results, I refer of course. 


to the introduction of the system of rotational 
irrigation and the reorganization of the water 
conservancy committees in the various localities 
of Taiwan. 

The Government has paid much attention to 
forestry. in Taiwan on account of its intimate 


4 relation to water conservancy and to soil conserva- 


tion. Forestry was badly administered in the past. 
Though there has been some progress in afforesta- 
tion, in the care of forests, and in timber pro- 
duction in recent years, concrete measures for the 
removal of abuses and improvements remain to 
be carried out in real earnest. 

Good results have also been achieved in im prev- 
ing the management of public enterprises, in 
developing private enterprises through the twofold 
policy of giving protection to native industries 
and encouraging free competition, and in assisting 
private enterprises in obtaining the necessary 
capital and raw materials required for production. 
The problem that confronts us today is. how to 
take advantage of the present situation,, in which 
new industries are being gradually developed, by 
making it more favorable for investments and 
encouraging Chinese citizens both at home and 
abroad as _ well as- aliens to invest in Chinese 
industries. ° Though we have paid some atten- 
tion to these tasks and done a certain amount 
of spade work on them, there has been a deplorable 
lack of coordination. Now that the industrial 
base of Taiwan is gradually broadening and 
industrial productivity is increasing, we must 
avail ourselves of this opportunity and make 
greater efforts to achieve still better results. 

Our trade with foreign countries has expanded 
to include not only Japan, the United States, 
and Hongkong which have been the principal 
regions of our foreign trade, but also other places. 
We are having closer trade relations with 
the Philippines, and Egypt. Our trade with the 
Ryukyus, Spain, Italy, West Germany, and South- 
east Asia is being fostered. 

In spite of the declining prices of rice and sugar 
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on the international market, our exports of those 
items have increased by over 30 per cent as 
compared with the situation in 1954. Of equal 
significance are the increase in the export of 
services and the addition of new items to our 
list of exports. It must be pointed out, however, 
that our export of tea leaves, bananas, and coal 
has decreased. ‘This unfavorable tendency can 
be reversed only if more attention is paid to the 
improvement of quality, better management, and 
the reduction of their cost of production. 

The implementation of the four-year economic 
reconstruction plan in Taiwan has produced good 
results. Along with the increase in the total 
value of agticultural and industrial production, 
there has been an increase in national income 
arid improvement in the standard of living. The 
Government is presently engaged in reviewing 
our achievements of the last three years and is 
planning to strengthen our efforts still further in 
the current year. At the same time, we are making 
preparation for a second economic reconstruction 
plan. An examination of our economic position 
as a,whole shows that we are atill relying heavily 
upon U.S. Aid. Furthermore, the rapid increase 
in population and the heightening of the level of 
consumption have added increasingly heavier bur- 
dens on our finances and economy. Whatever we 
have already achieved in economic reconstruction 
is yet insufficient to meet the immense needs for 
the task of our counterattack against the mainland 
and of national recovery. This is a fact which 
we must bear in mind. 

There has been some fluctuation in commodity 
prices in the last half year. I had the honor of 
answering your questions in the Legislative Yuan 
in November, 1955, and reported to you on short- 
term and long-term methods for the stabilization 
of commodity prices. I also expressed to you 
the Government’s firm determination to stabilize 
prices. The long-term methods, which include 
strig control over the budget, strengthening of tax 
collection, stabilization of finances, and increase 
of production, are still being enforced. Our 
analysis of the causes of price fluctuations 
has led us to~the conviction that supply and 
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demand are very important factors to be reckoned 
with. In order to cut down the use of foreig 
exchange and increase the importation of produg 
tive facilities, we have to curtail the importatj 
of consumers’ goods. But any such curtailmeg 
will inevitably mean lesser supply of those goog 
and lead straight to price hikes. This dilemm 
must be somehow resolved. In the future we sha 
have not only to increase production and exercigg 
an effective control over foreign exchange alloes ; 
tions for imports, but also pay constant attenti 0 
to the regulation of bank credits, the guidang 
of idle money into proper channels, and the prom . 
tion of wartime austerity. In short, though sha rt. 
term measures for the stabilization of commodity 
prices may soft-pedal their seasonal fluctuation 
we must never relax our efforts in taking longe 
term measures as well. 4 
In the field of communications, we have in- 
creased our capacity of transportation and tele. 
‘communications in the last six months. Our not. 
able achievements are: purchase. of more vessels, 
planning for better air transportation, constructida 
of a modern runway in Sungshan airport, improve 
ment of land transportation, preparation for the 
construction of the trans-island trunk road fra 1 
the east to the west coast and increase of t le. 


phone subcribers to 2000 in Taipei. 
IV. Home Affairs and Administration 


of Justice 

The promotion of democratic and constitutional 
government remains our guiding principle in che 
administration of our home affairs. Our objec ive 
in home affaits is to improve the livelihood @ 
the people. Our efforts have been directed t 
many respects. First, the improvement of loc 
governments and the lowest administrative orgat 
have still to be continued. A program has bea 
worked out in accordance with the actual condi id 
in the local governments and the recommendation 
of the inspection term of the Home Affaif 
Committee of ‘the Legislative Yuan to strength 
the administrative organs in the Asiangs (village 
and chens (towns) by redistributing their powe 


personnel and funds. ‘The program will be 
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into effect as soon as it is approved. 

As a new step in our land reform, the Gov- 
ernment is to render assistance to the farmers 
who own the land they till. The Taiwan Pro- 
yincial Government has worked out’ a program 
under which the tenant-farmers will be granted 


loans to buy land. This will safeguard and in-~ 


crease the success of our land-to-the-tiller pro- 
gram. Now that land reform in the rural areas 
has been successfully carried out, we are begin- 


ning to effect similar reforms in the urban dis- 


tricts, so as to carry out all Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s 
teachings of equalizing land ownership. The 
bye-laws for carrying out urban land reform 
have been approved and promulgated. They will 
be enforced by the Taiwan Provincial Govern- 
ment according to schedule. We are determined 
to overcome any difficulty that we may encoun- 
ter in the course of the implementation of this 
great policy. 

The improvement of social morals and the 
practice of war time austerity are important to 
our spiritual mobilization. The Government is 
éager to achieve concrete results in. this respect 
and is planning to work out certain programs 
to be carried out step by step, giving preference 
to the more important aspects of the work. We 
hope that by achieving certain concrete results 
we shall be able to adapt the \ people’s way of 
living to the requirement of our wartime society. 

As to social security, the Ministry of Interior 
established the Research Commission on So- 
cial Security System last October the task of 
which is to devise ‘ways and means to bring 
about greater social security. A draft of the 
law of social insurance is now being prepared 
with a view to establishing a special insurance 
system. With regard to workman’s insurance, 
the plan for granting pecuniary aid to sick work- 
men and fishermen by the Taiwan Provincial 
Government will be carried out according to an 
initial arrangement. According to this arrange- 


ment, aid will be given to sick workmen and ~ 


fishermen to pay their hospital bills. Other aids 
will be available as the plan will-be carried out 


step by step. Moreover, those refugees from 
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Communist tyranny who have come to Taiwan 
are now being resettled by the Government. 
Other important aspects of home affairs such as 
the improvement of police administration, the 
suppression of drugs and the administration of 
public health are now being conducted by the 
Government. Lastly,.to improve the administra- 
tion of military service, the Government has e¢s- 
tablished the Department of Military Service in 
the Ministry of Interior to look after such af- 
fairs as connected with military service and put 
within the jurisdiction of the Ministry by law. 

The emphasis of our work in the administra- 
tion of justice lies on the improvement of the 
judicial system and the maintenance of public 
safety. The “Emergency Statute fof Precau- 
tionary Measures against Persons Convicted of — 
Larceny and Receiving Stolen Property” has been 
passed by the Legislative Yuan with amendments 
and promulgated. The Ministry of Justice had 
also drafted a “Law of Precautionary Measures 
against Delinquents” and a “Law of Young Per- 
sons.” A delinquent children’s home is now be- 
ing established and the enforcement of precau- 
tionary measures against delinquents is being 
stepped up. All these will contribute to the 
suppression of crimes. To lessen the number 
of litigations, the Government is paying suf- 
ficient attention to the system of conciliation in 
the Asiang and chew administrative organs and 
to improve the systems of certification by the 
court and conciliation and compromise out of 
court. After careful examination, we find that 
the efficiency in the administration of justice 
has been much increased. Cases which have 
been piling up in Court are beginning to be 
dealt with. The efficiency of the court in try- 
ing cases, the training and improvement of the 
judicial personnel, the improvement of the -con- 
dition in prisons and the examination of the ef- 
fects of punishments are now being assiduously 
carried out. : 

Lastly, education and culture. Our emphasis 
in this respect during the last six months has 
been laid on the infusion of our national tradi- 
tional virtues and scientific training: into our 
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education. We have paid special attention to 
basic education and the training of teachers. 
We have established a seminar for the teachers 
of primary schools; we have also established 
the National Historical and Art Museum 
and the National Taiwan Science Museum. 
Audio-visual education and social education have 
also been promoted, and scout training and mili- 
tary training have been actively carried out with 
a view to combining the civilian and military 
sides of education. 

At present, the development in higher educa- 
tion has been such that almost all middle school 
graduates desiring to go to universities and col- 
leges can be accommodated. Consequently, we 
are considering to abolish the entrance examina- 
tion for universities and substitute it by the final 
examination of the middle schools. It is 
hoped that hereafter middle-school graduates 
could be more reasonably assigned to unversi- 
ties and colleges. In order to provide the 
youths in the country with adequate opportunities 
for advanced studies, the Government has es- 
tablished new graduate schools and improved the 
old ones. As it is important for the streamlin- 
ing of our academic research that atomic re- 
search be conducted in the country, the Govern- 
ment has made the National Tsinghua Universi- 
ty the center of atomic research. The Universi- 
ty will cooperate with the post-graduate schools 
of other unversities and with various organs of 
atomic research under the Executive Yuan. At 
the same time, it will éstablish contact’ with the 
United States Government and American atomic 
scientists. 

Gentlemen: In examining the international 
as well as our domestic situations during the 
past six months, we are constantly reminded of 
the eager aspiration of our people, both at home 
and abroad, for the recovery of our country 
through counterattacking the Communists on the 
mainland. We cannot feel too light-hearted. As 


the free world is still unable to combat Com: 
munist aggression in unity and with firmness, 
the cold war will probably stay for a long time 
and the international situation will have to re 
main cloudy. Now that darkness stiil prevails 
though probably dawn is on its way, Soviet 
Russia and her Chinese Communist stooges will 
most certainly try to sabotage our task of na. 
tional recovery by all available means, political 
or military. We must prepare ourselves for any 
oncoming battle with the Communists. We. 
must also be able to hold our ground and com 
tinue our anti-Communist struggle for a lor 
time to come. We must continue to increase 
the strength of our armed forces. We must 
counterattack the Communists by political me as 
before we launch our military counterattack. Og 
the political front, we have a lot to do and must: 
do it with redoubled effort. For instance, 
must help develop the anti-Communist organiza 
tions on the mainland, strengthen the solidari : 
of our people both at home and abroad, develop 
our democratic and constitutional government and: 
build up Taiwan as a model province based om 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Three People’s Principles 
These are our tasks at this moment. To sup 
port our political counterattack, we must a 
intensify our military efforts ‘and economic re 
construction with our greater and loftier goal 
clearly in mind. Then we must strengthen ouf! 
self-confidence and face our difficulties with 
undaunted spirit. Let us be stout-heatted and 
hard-working. Let us hasten the success of ¢ [ 
national recovery through action. Let us podli 
our strength together, whether we are in Tai 
wan, on the mainland, or resident abroad, and 
fight for the victory of our struggle against Rus! 
sia and Communism. This willbe the aim of 
the Executive Yuan’s administration. We si 
cerely ask all our fellow-countrymen to give us 
support and encouragement. Gentlemen: let 
be guided by your advice. 
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January 16. Li Ta-cheng, anti-Communist un- 
derground leader from Szechuen on a visit in 
Taiwan, declared that both moral and material 
support from the free world is needed by the 
people on the Chinese mainland. More than 
90% of the 300,000,000 farmers on the main- 
land are anti-Communist, he said, and anti-op- 
pression movements are mushrooming through- 
out its length and breadth. He called the free 
world’s attention to the fact that the anti-Com- 
munist movement is not only the task of the 
enslaved people behind the Iron Curtain but also 
the responsibility of all freedom-loving people. 
January 17. Nine representatives of 1700 main- 
land fishermen who fled to Hongkong in 142 
junks last September arrived in Taiwan for a 
ten-day visit to observe fishing installations on 
Taiwan. Talking to reporters in Hongkong be- 
fore they came here, they said that the real 
value of freedom is realized only when freedom 
is lost and that they were very lucky to have 
escaped from the Communists. 

January 18. The French paper Le Monde pub- 
lished the first of a series. of articles by Far 
Eastern expert Robert Guillan, who had lived 
in China before and had revisited the mainland 
recently. Guillan wrote that he saw everywhere 
extreme poverty and frightening uniformity in 
dress and poverty of personality and of. spirit. 
Poverty of the body and at the same time pover- 
ty of the brain, he continued, seemed to be one 
of the profound mechanisms of the new Chinese 


Communist regime. Coming out of the ‘main- 


land through a railway station near Hongkong, 
Guillan continued, he actually rushed toward 
the little gate with joy .....he breathed with 
full lungs the light air of liberty on this side 
of the gate and he came then to realize its 
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sweet taste. 


On the same day, Le Figaro began serializing 
another report by Pierre Fano who had lived in 
Shanghai for nine years and had applied for an’ 
exit permit as early as in 1950 but was not al- 
lowed to leave until last month. In an editori- 
al announcing Fano’s report, Le Figaro summa- 
rized his agonizing experiences depicting the 
mainland as a huge jail where millions of Chi- 
nese lived in fear wishing nothing better than 
the absence of punishment by the Communist 
authorities. Le Figaro warned that if France 
made one false move toward Communism, the 
French people would suffer the same fate as that 
of the Chinese on the mainland. 

January 19. Communist artillery pounded 2996 
rounds of fire against Kinmen. 

January 20. President Chiang Kai-shek person- 
ally paid tribute to the 720 martyrs of Yikiang- 
shan at a memorial service on the occasion of 
the first anniversary of the fall of the tiny islet 
of the Tachen island group to the Communists. 
January 22. Dr. Wellington Koo, Ambassador 
to the U. S., declared upon his arrival in Tai- 
wan for consultation with the Government that 
many US government officials and military 
leaders and the majority of the American peo- 
ple are now well aware of the importance of the 
offshore islands of Kinmen and Matsu as well 
as the determination of the Chinese Government 
to. defend them. They oppose the admission of 
the Peiping regime into the United Nations and 
their admiration of Free China’s determination 
and courage in combatting Communism despite 
increasing difficulties is “deep and wide.” No 
matter what changes the world situation may 
undergo in the future, the Communist rule would 
not exist forever, the Ambassador said. There 
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have been many dark periods in human history 
but such periods were only transient. It is the 
mission of the free people of the world, however, 
to hasten the end of the dark period-and not 
just sit back and wait. 

January 23. ‘The Government conferred the Speci- 
al Cravat of the Order of Brilliant Star upon 
Dr. George A. Fitch for his distinguished con- 
tribution in the resettlement of Chinese refugees 
who fled the Communist-held mainland in his 
capacity as Representative of the Aid Refugee 
Chinese Intellectuals, Inc. in the Far East and 
concurrently Director of its branch office in 
Hongkong and Taiwan. 

Mass celebrations were held throughout Free 
China on the occasion of ;“Freedom Day” which 
marked the return to freedom of 14,000 Chinese 
POW’s from Korea two years ago. Premier 
O. K. Yui, addressing a meeting held in com- 
memoration of the occasion, said the firm deter- 
mination of the former Chinese Communist 
POW’s in electing freedom in Free China had 
inspired the free world with. a firmer faith in 
the anti-Communist struggle and demonstrated 
to the world that the Peiping regime, rejected 
by its own people, is bound to fall. 

Ambassador Chen Chih-mai and Philippine 
Vice President and concurrently Foreign Secret- 
ary Carlos O. Garcia signed a memorandum in 
which it was agreed that the Chinese schools in 
the Philippines must require of their students 
the minimum curricular standards required by 
the Philippine Government and the subjects re- 
quired by the Chinese Government. Secretary 
Garcia and Ambassador Chen declared after the 
signing ceremony that the two Governments 
would cooperate to prevent Communist infiltra- 
tion into the Chinese schools. 

January 25. Communist shore batteries fired on 
Kaoteng Island of the Matsu group. Reports 
from Matsu indicated that the Chinese Commu- 
nists were bringing more amphibious and artillery 
reinforcements to the Fukien coast. Reports 
from Hongkong indicated that the Communists 
were building up the Tachen Islands as a sub- 
marine supply station and forward naval base 


‘public of China, Mrs. Kunikata said she was 


providing escort to blockade-runners. According” 
to the same reports, over 50 Russian naval ads | 
visers were on the island and 3000 mainland 
youths had been sent there to build up the port 
and other. facilities under Russian direction) 
Russian air force advisers and pilots were arri F 
ing at the air bases in Fukien and Chekiang i ; 
large numbers from Peiping and Hsuchow. 
January 27. A sea-borne guerrilla force ‘made e 
successful commando raid against three islets of 
the Pingtan island group, about 32 miles south 
of Matsu off the Fukien coast. One Comm J 
nist officer, several Communist cadres and man ; 
rifles and hand grenades were captured by th : 
raiders and brought back to their base. . 
Ambassador Karl L. Rankin presented a tech. | 
nical library on the peaceful uses of atomig 
energy to the Republic of China in implementa: 
tion of the “Atoms for Peace” agreement signed | 
between the two countries in July, 1955. 
Mrs. Chiyoko Kunikata, only daughter of] 
Shokichi Umeya, Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s best Japa 
nese friend, has offered the three houses Dr. Sum] 
used to live in in Japan to be converted into 4) 
memorial site in honor of the Father of the Res: 
canvassing among the Japanese to raise 20 mile) 
lion yen to rebuild the houses where over 100 ) 
pieces of Dr. Sun’s letters, scripts and other 


documents of pre-Chinese revolution days will; 
be kept. 4 
James Cary, Associated Press correspondent, 
referred to Kinmen after visiting the island ‘ 
a bristling little fortress, an armed thorn in the. 
side of Red China’s Amoy harbor. The 50% 
square-mile island is ringed, Cary wrote, with 
400 Communist gun positions and an estimate | 
120,000 Communist troops. It has been pound. 
ed by more than 33,000 shells since the vest 
pocket war began on September 3, 1955) 
Wounded are hauled out after almost every shell. 
ing. Yet from one end of the. island to the 
other, Cary finds no despair, but only tough 
guarded optimism. The defenders are growing 
stronger day by day, Cary continued, and ie 
40,000 civilians on the island have also be 
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trained and organized into a home guard. 
January 28. A concert entitled “Music Salute to 
the City of Indianapolis” comprising both Chi- 
nese and western music was given by the Tai- 
wan Provincial Symphony Orchestra and a'group 
of distinguished Chinese musicians as a return 
courtesy to the “Salute-to-Taipei” concert given 
on January 8 by the Indianapolis) Symphony 
Orchestra. 

January 29. President Chiang Kai-shek conveyed 
through Ambassador Hollington K. Tong his 
condolences to the family of. the late Japanese 


political leader Taketora Ogata who died of a 


‘heart attack on January 28. 


Rev. Robert B. Hammond, President of Voice 
of China and Asia, visited’ Kinmen and in a 
speech to the residents of the island quoted 
President Chiang Kai-shek who said “no Kinmen 
and Matsu, no Taiwan and Penghu,” and added, 
“No Taiwan and Penghu, no America.” 
Chinese leaders in 


Two hundred overseas 
France held a mass meeting in Paris to express 
their freedom-loving and anti-Communist senti- 
ments in order to counteract the propaganda 


spread by a Peiping youth group visiting France. 

In an interview with William Miller, UP 
staff correspondent in Taiwan, President Chiang 
declared that if he is left unhindered by outside 
influences, the time has come when he can suc- 
cessfully counterattack the Chinese Communists 
on the mainland and overthrow the Communist 


regime. The people of the Chinese mainland 


would, he said, rapidly join his cause once a 


beachhead is established on the mainland. If, 
he said, he had the free world’s assistance .... 
well and good. But he was not depending on 
it and all he asked for from the western na- 
tions was not to hinder him in his efforts to 
retake the mainland. The President emphasized 
three other major points: 1) He expected no 
good to come out of the Eden-Eisenhower talks 
in Washington, 2) The idea of “two Chinas” 
is impossible. If Red China is admitted into 
the UN, Free China would withdraw from that 
world body, and 3) The offshore islands of Kin- 
men and Matsu would be defended to the death 
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and not one inch of them would be given - to 
the Communists. 

January 30. Minister George Cattand, French 
Chargé d’Affairs in Taipei, presented to Free 
China reproductions of famous 19th century 
French paintings donated by the French Govern- 
ment. Minister of Education Chang Chi-yun 
presented in return to Minister Cattand oe 
ductions of Chinese paintings. 

January 31. A Chinese Air Force F-86 Sabrejet 
fighter made an emergency landing at the Kai 
Tak. airfield in Hongkong owing to engine 
trouble while on a routine navigational training 
flight off the South China coast. Both the pilot 
and the plane were taken ‘under the custody of 
the British authorities in Hongkong. 

Four Communist junks with 40 crewmen 
aboard were intercepted by Free China’s guer- 
rillas about ten nautical miles northwest of the 
Paichuen Islands. The junks were transporting 
materials for the Communists. 

Communist batteries continfled firing on Kao- 
teng island of the Matsu group. 

Scripps Howard’s Washington Daily News be- 
gan publication of a series of articles on how 
Dr. Homer Bradshaw, an American medical mis- 
sionary, suffered in Communist China together 
with his wife who lost her balance of mind as a 
result of the ordeal she had to go through. The 
Daily’s editorial calling attention to the articles 
said that the story of torture by the Commu- 
nists was nothing new but there has been a 
growing tendency to overlook and forget this 
side of Communism in recent years in face of 
the Communist smiles. The free world is re- 
minded of Communism’s true character by 
Bradshaw’s experiences. 

A UN report charged that 25,000,000 “slave 
laborers” are held in 2000 camps in Commu- 
nist China. 

February 1. Dr. Sampson Shen assumed office 
as new Director of the Government Information 
Office. 

February 3. Premier O, K. Yui declared at a press 
conference that the Republic of China will 
not consider herself bound by any decision 
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reached in the Anglo-American talks in Washing- 
ton which would affect her rights and interests. 
“The talks in principle have no right to inter- 
fere with our rights and interests,” he said, “and 
our national policy of recovering the mainland 
through counterattack will remain unchanged, 
come what may.” Commenting on reports that 
the Communists are likely to attack Kinmen 
and. Matsu in the spring, Premier Yui said that 
the preparations of the Chinese Communists for 
the invasion of the offshore islands have reach- 
ed such a stage that what they need now is but 
a signal from Moscow to commence attack but 
Free China is fully prepared to deal them a 
deadly blow whenever they attempt to do so. 
February 4. ‘Teng Wen-yi, Vice Minister of the 
Interior, declared that the Government has adopt- 
ed the three following measures. in relation 
to military service: 1) Strict enforcement of 
Article 15 of the Military Service Law provid- 
ing for a period of two years for service in the 
army and three years in the navy and air force ow- 
ing to the introduction of new weapons and 
equipment, 2) Induction of soldiers of any given 
year in different batches instead of at one and 
the same time to assure a steady flow of new 
men into the armed forces, and 3) Creation of 
reserve divisions to be filled by soldiers who 
have served their periods of active service and 
who, during the time when their names are 
on the reserve list, will be called upon to un- 
dergo a month of additional training every year 
but will be free to engage in any occupation in 
the other 11 months. Anyone who has been 
called upon to undergo such additional training 
for five successive years will have his name 
taken off from the reserve divisions and will 
simply remain a member of the reserve forces 
until his retirement at 45. 

US Air Force Secretary Donald A. Quarles, 
referring to his Far Eastern tour in a speech 
at the Jet Age Conference in Washington, said 
that in the course of his tour, he had met and 
talked with many great men of the Far East 
including President Chiang Kai-shek who were 
as determined as the US to prevent the spread 
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of Communism, for most of them had fa 
Communists in armed struggles and knew only 
too well the Communist tactics of violen y 
duplicity and mockery of truth and justice. In 
a material sense, the Secretary said, the US has 
a lot more to give its allies than they have to. 
give the US and this is particularly true in this 
day and age of modern air power, but if they 
match American material contribution with chal 
spiritual stuff that it takes to stand firm on the 
firing line against great local odds, the US hag” 
a fair partnership deal and partners whom the 
US ¢éan treat with the respect of full brothers 
in arms. In dealing with splendid partners, the | 
Secretary concluded, the US buys as much securi.: 
ty for itself. and the free world with the dollars 
of military assistance to these partners as —_ 
any other dollars it spends. 

February 7. China joined other members of the | 
UN Security Council in recommending to- the 
General Assembly the admission of Sudan into 
the UN. i 
February 8. Over 2,000 houses for the Tachea 
evacuees in 15 villages were completed. Ine 


auguration ceremonies took place in all the 1§ 
villages on February 8, the first anniversary of 
the evacuees’ arrival in Taiwan. Another 2931 
houses in 22 other villages are scheduled to be 
completed by the end of March, by which time 
each of the 5107 families will have a house of 


re 


its own. 

US transport ship USS Graffias of the Seventh 
Fleet arrived at Keelung carrying a cargo of 
gifts donated by the Chinese community in 
Honolulu to the needy people in Taiwan during 
the Chinese New Year season. 4 
February 9. American Ambassador Karl L. Ram} 
kin and Vice Admiral Stuart H. Ingersoll, accom 
panied by Foreign Minister George Yeh nd | 
Admiral Liang Hsu-chao, C-in-C of the Chines¢| 
Navy, visited Matsu where they inspected its 
defense installations. Admiral Ingersoll. decla d 
after observing Matsu’s strong defense wo $ 
that “the Chinese Communists: might suffer ‘ 
severe case of indigestion” if they assaulted th 
offshore island. . 
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Soviet Russia failed to oust Free China’s dele- 
gate from the Trusteeship Council of the United 
Nations. 

Dr. Hsu Shu-hsi, alternate delegate to the UN, 
was appointed as new Chinese Ambassador to 
Peru to succeed Dr. C. J. Pag who has been re- 
called for home assignment. 

February 10. Foreign Minister George Yeh declar- 
ed after yisiting Matsu with Ambassador Karl 
L. Rankin and Vice Admiral Stuart H. Ingersoll 
that Government forces on that island are pre- 
pared to give the Chinese Communists a “pretty 
bad licking” should the Reds risk such an at- 
tack. “Any ‘suggession that the Government 
should abandon the offshore islands is prepos- 
terous,” he said. Commenting on Communist 


China’s approach toward “‘peaceful liberation of 
Taiwan,” the Minister said: “When the Com- 
munists use the word liberation, it means con- 
quest. _When they call for peace, they are ask- 
The Government of the 
Republic of China will never abandon. its final 


ing you to surrender. 


objective of restoring freedom to the Chinese 
Everything we 
do here is directed toward that aim. Referring 
to the CAF sabrejet which force-landed at Kai 
Tak airfield in Hongkong owing to engine 


people behind the Iron Curtain. 


trouble while on patrol duty on January 31, the 
Minister said he expected that clearance will be 
given to it by HK authorities to fly back to 
Taiwan. ‘The Minister said that the pilot had 
obtained permission from the control tower at 
the Kai Tak airport. to make an emergency 
landing. Pointing.out that the case was com- 
parable to that of a ship in distress, the Minister~ 
opined that the plane is entitled to resume its 
flight after normal protection and assistance are 
given it by the local authorities. 

ICA announced that it had approved a sum 
of $62,900,000 for US technical and economic 
aid to the Republic of China during 1956. 
February 11. In a report to the Legislative Yuan, 
Chiang En-kai, Chinese Charge d’Affaires in 
Saigon, who returned to Taiwan in February for 
consultations with the Government, said that he 
expects the development of closer relations be- 


March 1956 


tween the Republic of China and the Republic 
of Vietnam to come to pass smoothly because 
The Vietnamese 
government, Chiang continued, will officially 
establish a legation in Taipei after the election 
of a constitutional assembly in March. The 
medical team ‘sent by the Chinese Jaycees to 
Vietnam, Chiang said, is doing good work in 
rendering free service to the refugees in Saigon. 
February 13. In a speech delivered before the 
China Club of Seattle, Ambassador Wellington 
Koo urged the free world to observe the principles 
of law, justice and moral considerations in deal- 
ing with current problems in the Far East. He 
warned that departure from these principles 


they are mutually required. 


usually results in disaster and resort to ex- 
pediency and compromise is apt to lead nations 
astray in their search for peace and in their 
conduct of international affairs, Expediency is 
an easy road to travel but it never leads 
to the right destination, the Ambassador said. 
Commenting on the advocation of Communist 
China into the UN, Koo pointed out that under 

domestic and international law, crime calls for 
punishment and criminals deserve to be jailed 
rather than be embraced with open arms as good 
fellows. In regard to the advocation of the 
surrender of Kinmen and Matsu to the Chinese 
Communists in the name of peace, Koo said the | 
Chinese National Government. on Taiwan is 
determined to defend them to the “last man if 
necessary,” because if these outposts should be 
lost it would be more difficult to defend Taiwan 
and Penghu. As regards the advocates of a 
relaxation of trade restrictions against Commu- 
nist China, Koo said they seem to forget the © 
fact that the embargo was imposed by a UN. 
resolution as a form of sanctions against the 
Peiping regime for its aggression in Korea, nor 
do they seem to realize that in Communist 
countries all foreign trade is nationalized and 


» they buy only what they need to build up their 


industrial and war potential to be employed in 
the future against the free world. With the 
Communists, Koo said, trade is a political in- 
strument with which they pursue their policy of 
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China from the Economic Conference for 


infiltration and economic penetration. 
and the Far East meeting at Bangalore, India 


February 14. Soviet Russia failed to exclude Free 
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